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GENERAL PRIM 


GENERAL PRIM. 


GENERAL Prim, who has occupied the fore- 
most place in Spain since the expulsion of Queen 
IsaBELLA, was born in December, 1814, and is 
consequently now’in his fifty-sixth year. His ro- 
mantic and adventurous career commenced when 
he was a little more than eighteen years of age, 
with active service in the civil war which followed 
the succession of IsaBELLa II. Throwing him- 
self heartily into the arms of the CRISTINA party, 


the Progresistas ; and after a struggle of varying 
fortune, in the course of which he more than once 
narrowly escaped capture, succeeded in upsetting 
his great rival EsPARTERO, and was rewarded by 
CRISTINA with the Governorship of Madrid. His 
triumph, however, like most modern cosas de 
Espana, did not last long. «Moved partly by 
Prim’s own injudicious action, and partly by 
the ceaseless machinations of the host of intrig-. 
uers by whom what in Spain for politics is 
carried on, the Queen herself was soon turned 


he rapidly made his way through the inferior 
grades, and at the age of twenty-three was al- 
ready.a full Colonel. On the flight of Marta 
CRISTINA, PRIM e the leaders of the 
Progresista , vehemently opposing Esrar- 
TERO, by Sines he was at length expelled the 
country in 1842. Escaping to France, he again 
renewed his allegiance to Maria Cristina, and 
returning to Spain in the following year, on his. 
election to the Cortes by the city-of Barcelona, 
effected a coalition between the Cristinos and 
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against him; and for some years the name of 
Pr seemed almost to have dropped out of the 
history of Europe. The Crimean War, however, 
at length drew him from his retirement; and at 
Silistria and elsewhere he gave good proof of the ~~ 
talent and courage which six years later reflected 
so much credit on the Spanish arms in the high- 
ly successful war with Morocco. His next com- 
mand, though somewhat less glorious, can hard- 
ly be considered less successful. Intrusted with 
the leadership of the Spanish contingent associa- 
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of the land is scarred with the terrible wounds 


me. OU 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Ad ia the ill-fated ex- 
. 

ss wae of the tirst to 
Wen made, and to 
saat Fery chivalrous 
Mrv.no doubt reaped 
hh star appeared for 


ted with France and I:ng! 
pedition to Mexico, Pri 
recognize the error that 
execute a wise, if Rot perl 
retreat. Of this the cot 
the benefit, but PRim’s 
some time after taebe s ‘Hut under a cloud. 
Three years of and ayitation 
culminated in 1566 in an“’abortive insurrection, 
fliowed the vear fter by a failure, if possible, 
even more complege ; and the conqueror of Mo- 
receo fi Once more an exile in Lon- 
don, damaged in ¢redit, and almost bankrupt in 
pocket. Iu this conflition he remained for near- 
ly two vears, till another turn of Fortune’s wheel 
placed him-once more at the head of affairs, ap- 
parently, at least, the arbiter of the future des- 
tinies of Spain. 

In the course of his eventful life General Prm™ 
has come in for a full share of honors. ‘I'wice 
he has sat in the €ortes for the important town 
of Darcelona; hisgnilitary promotion was rapid ; 
and he has been made at different stages of his 
career Conde de Reuss, his native place, and 
Marquis de Castejos and Grandee of Spain, 
these latter titles icing conferred in recognition 
of hig disfinguished serMices in Morocto. In per- 
gon Be is about (1¢ middle height, grave. reti- 
cont, and reservegs and, notwithstanding his nu- 
exiles, speaking but little French, and no 


Ilis favorite amusement, like that of 
most Spaniards, is gambling, of which he is pas- 
sionaitely fund. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
Satrcurpay, Aprit 16, 1870. ° 


THE RATION. 
last few years of gir national history 
have been full of events, 
all tending to one end, tit formal com- 
pletion ot the evide salnted with excite- 
ment, but with traaquil gratitadeat atisfac- 
TION, The President has most wiptlh Sbosen 
to signalize the verasion by a 


thirds vote of the Senate. We hope so, But 
+ as we*have now apparently entered upon our 
era of West Indian acquisition, or propositions 
of acquisition, it is most desirable that the coun- 


try shouly become familiar with the advantages 
and das$9rantages of territorial expansion in 


that dfigction; and with the extent and char- 
acter of the ‘‘ rings” and “ pools” that have been 
formeg in expectation of fayorable action, and 
to compel it. St. Domingo contains about 
440, 000 inhabitants. General /TaTe writes 
that, even if the debt of the country were 
* 10,000,000, it would still be a cheap bargain. 
Senator Morton says that he thinks the ex- 
pense of the purchase would not be more than 
$1,500,000 in gold; and he draws a fascinating 
picture of two or three millions of natives in 
earlier days basking in the genial sun of the 


fruits that ‘‘ spontaneous grew there,” as in the 
pleasant groves of Blarney. 

Now, fertility and productiveness alone are 
not-onclisive reasons for buying more terri- 
tory and adding to cur population that of St. 
Domingo. We have plenty of fertile and pro- 
ductive territory already, waiting only for our 
own sparse population to develop. There is 
also enough discordant element of various kinds 
in our population, and there is-no imperative 
necessity of increasing it. ‘There must be some 
particular and powerful reason to justify the 
United States in extending themselves into the 
Gulf. Is there any such reason, and if s0, 
what is it? The reason alleged is the necessity 
of a naval station in the West Indies. ‘This was 
the ground of the negotiations opened by Mr. 
Sewarp with Denmark for St. Thomas; and 
it is understood that a naval station is very de- 
sirable. But the arguments that prove the de- 
sirability of obtaining such ja station at a cost 
so prodigious as that which is involved"tr- 
sorbing St. Domingo are yet to be made public. 
Certainly, as the case stands, no advantage aris- 
ing from a naval station can overcome the dis- 
advantages of the acquisition. | 

Besides, there is St. Thomas. We need not 


thus to record, by the hand of its 


ecutive officer, Yie naticn’s sense of the surnifi- 
rance and grandeur of the event, 
press Veness, CORSCIOUS that the plainest stu 


With 4 


«7 what has been said upon that subject in 
e columns and elsewhere. It is enough 
tatthe treaty was urged again and again upon 


ment of the fact ig the most eloquent, he say$% } Pjegmark, and that Denmark, with the full in- 


* A measure which makes at once four millions 
gf people voters who were heretofore declared 
lew the highest tribunal in the land not citizens 
of the United States nor eligible to become so, 
With the assertion that at the time of the Dec- 
lavation Of Indepe idencé the opinion was fixed 
and universal—iiGthe civilized portion of the 
white race regarded as an axiom in morals as 
well as in politicgs—that ‘black men had no 
rights which white men were bound to respect,’ 


formpal, but, as appears, mistaken, understand- 
ing that it was agrecable to the Senate, submit- 
ted the question of separation to the inhabitants 
of St. Thomas, who decided that they would be 
transferred. But the treaty, to which a small 
and most friendly power assented only upon the 
extreme pressure of our Foreign Secretary, has 
been regarded with,the utmost disdain by the 
Senate. ‘The extension of the term of ratifica- 


is indeed a measu®e of grander importance than 
any other one actof the kind from the fgunda- | 
tion Of our free gayernment to the prevent time.” 
Ii is most fit that in announcing this great act 
of the people thechief Executive should recall 
that most false an] odious declaration of the Su- 
preme Court whith was intended to wither the 
hopes of a race, And to commit a government 
founded upon egnal rights to a policy of the | 
foulest injustice the most cruel oppression. 
Jlow gloriously vendicated is the faith of Giese 
who in the darkyst days of the supremacy of 


slavery never falgered, and who, although un- | 


able to see the way of deliverance, were unaler- 
ably convinced that an intelligent, moral, sober 
people, loving lGerty, 
the cradle 
liberty, 
fueed an apparent interest, would 
nt last emerge ifm the clouds, and behold the 
truth like the su@ in the heavens! That truth 
to which we ar@ pledged is equal rights—fair 
lay fur allmen, And if at this moment half 


and taught liberty from 
, aad teaching liberty, and trained by 


m Tine involved and Con. 


of war—if one payt of the nation has been fierce- 
ly alienated fronyanother—if in a myriad homes 
and hearts the light has gone out forever—if we 
all bear the hea¥y burden of enormous debe— 
it is because those who denied equal rights and 
refused fair play to.every man so long con- 
trolled the government, and fixed their grasp 
so firmly that it could be relaxcd only with in- 
finite suffering and blood. 

* Aud when he came to himself,” says the ( 


tion expires on the 14th of April, and the treat 
will probably be rejected. Menceforward it will 
be very difficult for any foreign power to satisfy 
itself that Gur negotiators have any authority 
whatever, or that the work of the official agent 
of the Government may not be contemptuously 
disowned, The rejection of the St. Thomas 
treaty will probably be followed by the retire- 
ment of the Danish Ministrr—one of the ablest 
that the country has known; and we shall be 
in the attitude of wanton offefise toward a small 
but honest and faithful friend. When the St. 
Thomas treaty is rejected, it will be only proper 
that Congress forbid the Secretary of State here- 
after to initiate negotiations of such a character. 
Meanwhile, having refused to buy St. Thom- 
as, for which we have made an offer, we await 
the reasons for buying St. Domingo, at an in- 
caleulably higher price, if we consider the prob- 
| able debt, the jobs, the immediate contiguity 
| to Havti, the domestic troubles, the ignorant, 
superstitious, and utterly alien people. 


DEFENDING§THE CITADEL. 


Tue meeting at the Cooper Institute to pro- 
test against the diversion of the public school 
money of New York to sectarian purposes, and 
the stream of petitions against the same abuse 
which pours into the Legislature, show that the 
public mind is fully aroused upon the subject. 
It is not a subject upon which any citizen can 
afford to be silent. The influences which press 


The act which’ the President com- 


) for tiis violation of one of the fnndamental 


principles of the Bovernment are both subile 


and powerful. The purpose will not be re- 


mctmaragtes shaws that, after the lapse almost | laxed. Jt is founded in the perception of the 


of & century, the country has come to itself; 


» its great pringiple ;. to its true faith. Hence- 
‘orth it remains;for us, as the President sug- 
gests, to study the conditions which will alone 
enable us to continue to be masters of ourselves. 
Intelligence and honesty, these are the charmed 
lanee and shield, Without these there may be 
a Vast nation, "t only with these can there be 


a free and progressive people. 


ST. DOMINGO AND ST. THOMAS. 


We presume that the obligation which makes 
the executive debate upon the St. Domingo 
ireaty secret will be removed, and that the 
-peectes will be published. The annexation 
of foreign territory, with an alien population, a 
‘Mbt, and a civil war, is a subject of sutlicient 
importance to b} very fully presented and con- 
sidered. As wet write, it is understood that the 


treaty will not WE ratified by the necessary two- 


Roman Catholic clergy that an absolute sepa- 
ration of church and state is not favorable to 
the increase of their sect. Nobody needs to be 
told that they are tenacious and skillful; and 
every body should remember that the great se- 
curities of our government do not take care of 
themselves, and that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. | 
. There has recently been an immense increase 
of voters in this country and among the most 
ignorant classes. At the same time there is a 
pressure, which is likely to grow rather than di- 
minish, for West Indian annexation, and a con- 
sequent further increase of ignorance in the 
population. Meanwhile the extent of corrup- 
tion, of a kind which especially depends upon 


aces the whole American system, becomes one 
of the gravest subjects of apprehension. For 
these difficulties there is one practicable reme- 
dy, and that is education. Intelligence is the 


island, and subsisting without labor upon the~ 


ignorahce, corruption upon a scale which men-- 


hears the report of the first faint shot at the 


_an imperative duty to reform such an abuse. 
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primary condition of a permanent and peaceful 
popular government, and therefore the common 
school is the citadel of America. It is the con- 


announcing the ratifi€ation ef the Fifteenth 
Amendment. It is the same consciousness 
which brings the community to its feet when it 


common school system. 

But if the common school system is to be a 
blessing and not a curse, it must be a united 
and unsectarian system, ‘The separation be- 
tween church and state, which is observed in 
every other department of the government, must 
be rigorously—maintained here.' It must’ be 
clearly seen that the schools are established for 
the public welfare, and that, in a community 
of countless sects, it isimpossible that the pub- 
lie welfare can be promoted if the schools un- 
dertake to teach sectarian views. If, there- 
fore, any sect declares that iv will not send its 
children to schools where its peculiar tenets 
are not taught, we must say to it that, as all 
sects are taxed for the schools, the peculiar 
tenets of no sect can be inculcated in them. 
If the sect declares that the tenets of certain 
sects are now taught in the scliools, and can 
establish the truth of such a charge, it will be 


But it is not enough to establish the charge to + 
assert that not to teach its own views is to teach 
other views. 
The hostility of the Roman Catholic clergy 
to our system of common schools is not found- 
ed npon the fact that the Bible is read in them, 
but that religion is not taught inthem. The 
very excellence of the schools—the very object 
that Was most strenuously sought and achieved 
by them—is made the ground of opposition. 
It is not the duty of the schools to teach relig- 
ion, because those who are taxed to support 
the schools do not agree upon what religion is. 
The Episcopalian thinks it is one thing, the 
Methodist and Baptist, the Unitedrian and Pres- 
byterian, think that m is another: at least they 
do not choose that those who do not hold their 
view of it shall teach it totheirchildren. Amd 
therefore they agree that, in their families and 
Sunday-schools and private sectarian schools, 
they will take care of the religious education 
of their youth. When, therefore, the Roman 
Catholic clergy insist that, if religion is not 
taught in the schools, it is an injustice to tax 
Roman Cathclics for their support, they advo- 
cate the overthrow of the whole system. And, 
as we said last week, while they may do this as 


citizens just as they may advocate the estab- 
lishment of an empire and an ecclesiastica) cen- 
sorship of the press, their assertion that they are 
persecuted as a religious sect, if their political 
vpinions do not prevail, is the merest folly. 

lf there be one just pride and glory of the 
American government greater than another, it 
is that it has never in the least degree perse- 
cuted any religious sect. Its impartiality has 
been absolute and austere. In popular elec- 


tions, indeed, the appeal to religious rancor has 
sometimes been made, as when Mr. JErrer- 
son was denounced as a French infidel, and a 
Know-Nothing prejudice was sought to be ex- 
cited against Mr. Fremont as a Koman Catho- 
lic. But the government itself has been un- 
tainted by this spirit. It has known neither 
Jew nor Gentile, neither Trinitarian wor Uni- 
tarian. And he who, in the ghastly history of 
older governments and other times, is familiar 
with the tragical consequences of the opposite 
policy, will need no other exhortation to be 
vigilant and vigorous to oppose the least at- 
tempt to change the wise and beneficent prac- 
tice of our own government. 


POLITICS UPON THE BENCH. 


ELSEWHERE we consider the general question 
of reopening the late legal-tender decision. It 
is warmly alleged by those who oppose the prop- 
osition that it is to be deplored as a political 
movement, and that the Supreme Court should 
above poditics Superior and serene, Un- 
Sdoubtedly it should. But is it not a painful 
truth that, when Mr. LINCOLN nominated Mr. 
Cyase as Chief Justice, he unwittingly seated 
politics npon the Supreme Bench? It was sup- 
posed that to be chief of the Judiciary Depart- 
ment, and for life, would satisfy, or at least 
pacify, the ambition of the Secretary who, in 
1863, had so industriously intrigued for the 
Presidential succession. Has the event justi+ 
fied the expectation? Has that ambition been 
either pacified or satisfied? Alas! the Chief 
Justice had been inflamed with the Presidential 
fever, and not the touch of the softest ermine 
can assuage that fire. 

The events of two vears ago are not forgot- 
ten. ‘They were incredible, but they were true, 
He would be a bold man who should deny that, 
when Mr. Seymour accepted the nomination 
at Tammany Hall, he had in his pocket the 
speech with which he meant to urge the nom- 
ination of Mr. Cuask, with the express consent 
of that gentleman. The Chiéf Justice of the 
United States, theoretically superior to the tur- 
moil of politics, was in communication with | 


those who sat in convention with WapEe Hamre. 
ton and his friends, glorying that they were 
unchanged, and was arranging with them th. - 
terms upon which he would be a candida e 
against the party that had successfully end d 
the war and emancipated the slaves. It was 
the most disastrous illustration of the demora]- 
ization produced by Presidential ambition whic’) 
‘an be found in our history. We doubt if an- 
equally conspicuous man ever so suddenly for’. 
feited the confidence of the best parteof a na- 
tion. Perhaps a man who has once become 
the victim of this Presidential poison ought not 
to be considered respongible. Certainly all 
those who with us had so’ long respected ay 
trusted the Chief Justice would gladly think 
so. 
Whether it was after or before this commu- 

nication with his political opponents we do not 

now recall, nor is it of any importance, but 

Mr. Cuase announced that he hal withdrawn 

from politics, But if the Demoeratic Conven- 

tion of 1872 should nominate him for Presi- 

dent, would he decline? Does any one familiar 

with his career believe he would decline? The 

peculiar impropriety that the Chief Justice 

should, negotiate for a nomination must have 

been, of course, as evident to him in 1868 as it 

will be in 1872.. The prospect of the Presi- 

dency itself would certainly not be less allur- 

ing. It is not probable that a public man who 

has been always aiming at the Presidency would 

refuse the chance when at last it came; and we 

must, therefore, believe that the Democratic 

nomination in 1872 would be at least extremely 

agreeable to the Chief Justice. He waves a 

coyly denying hand ind¥d; but Mr. Seymore 

also took great pains to Announce that he could 

not and would not be a candidate. But when 

the Convention told its love, the gentle Hoxa- 

T10 blushed, and faintly whispering he would 
ne er consent—consented. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court must 
be considered still a’ candidate for the Presi- 
dency. We do not say, therefore, that he 
would favor an unjust decision, nor consent to 
one of the legality of which he was not per- 
suaded. But unquestionably, when a decision 
is announced so consonant with party decisions 
in lower courts as that upon the Legal-Tender 
act, and so agreeable to those who declared the 
conduct of the war to be unconstitutional in 
some most vital points, it can not possibly seem 
to the country a decision superior to political 
feelings and influences, when it is known to 
have been adopted by a majority of one, and 
when the political situation is what it is to-day, 
and the Chief Justice is mentioned as a proba- 
ble candidate for the Presidency. -And if this 
is—as undoubtedly it is—a general feeling, is 
it the fault of the country, which has always 
wished to believe the Court beyond political am- 
bition, or of the Chief Justice who negotiated 
for a nomination ? 

We said at the time that the precedent was 
deplorable; and one of the chief reasons that 
we urged was that the confidence of the coun- 
try in the Court would necessarily be shaken 
if it were not kept absolutely free from suspi- 
cion of personal political aspiration. The de- 
cision that is sought to be reversed is not free 
from that suspicion; and surely it is not neces- 
sarily, in an evil sense, a political movement 
which seeks to set aside such a decision, when 
it declares, as the Attorney-General says,.that 
it is “* unconstitutional to have a rebellion be- 
yond a certain magnitude.” 


THE RING-BREAKERS BROKEN. 


It would be difficult to mention a more illus- 
trative comedy than the political events of the 
past month in New York and Albany. The 
dissensions which always attend a party in un- 
questioned supremacy have not been unknown 
to the Democratic party in this city, whose gov- 
ernment is the perpetual monument of the par- 
ty principle and character. A certain clique, 
called the Ring, turned the Democratic ascend- 
ency to its own peculiar advantage. Other 
members of the party rebelled at this monopoly 
of power and plunder. Suddenly war was loud- 
ty declared by the chief Democratic paper ta 


the city upon the Ring. alleged that hand- 


‘icapped” with the Ring the Democratic party 


could no more succeed at the next election than 
in 1864 with the Chicago surrender platform, 
or in 1868 with the Tammany repudiation and 
rebel platform. If the party was to be saved 
the Ring must be destroyed. Simultaneously 
in the Legislature hostilities began. It was 
announced that such was the enthusiasm of the 
movement that Messrs. Sweeny and TWrep, 
the representatives of the Ring, were sinking 
into the smallest minority, and would soon dis- 
appear. The reply went up from the paper: 
‘No quarter; the black flag ; war to the knife +” 

The Ring-breakers at last displayed their 
plan of campaign, which had evidently been 
modified by the Ring, showing that the Ring 
was, after all, master of the situation. But, as 
if to prove it by covering the self-glorifying as- 
sailants with utter contempt, the Ring merci- 
lessly defeated the bills which had been changed 
to suit its pleasure. Then followed heroics of 
every kind, and an’ appeal was made to the 
Tammany Committee. Mr. Tween, the Ring- 


‘ee’ sciousness of this fact which leads CoOmgyess to 
propose the continuance of the educationd de- | 
® partment of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and which 
inspires the timely words of the Prosidént in 
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~ master, should be hurled from the chairmanship 


proceeded’ to Tammany Hall. 


induced Congress to pass. 


of the Committee, and conspicuously disgraced. 


The ing-breakers assembled their hosts,count- 
ed a majority, and, forecasting their triumph, 
It was dark. 
It was silent. ‘The police forbade them to en- 
ter, The trustees of the Hall had refused to 
allow the meeting, fearing a riot. It was a 
flank movement of the Ring-master so ingen- 
jous and disabling that the Ring-breakers, con- 
scious that they were ludicrously outwitted, dis- 
appeared, and the next day, arriving exhausted 
in Albany, discovered that the indefatigable 
Ring-master hadgtaken them upon the other 
flank also, and h#a made his own bill the spe- 
cial order for the next day. 

The next day cameée The bill was called up. 
There was a little more gasconade from the 
Ring-breakers in the Assembly, like the sput- 
ter of expiring candles ; and then the precious 
syuad of reformers and saviors of the Demo- 
cratic party from being handicapped by the 
Ring, the heroes of the war to the knife and 
the knife to the hilt, supported the Ring-mas- 
ter’s bill, and with a rapidity and a ridicule un- 
paralleled in our political annals the truculent 
Ring-breakers were summarily broken. It can 
not be said that it was the least wool ever known 
for so great acry; for there was not even a visible 
shred left. The bill for which the Ring-breakers 
voted confirms and extends the power of the 
Ring; and the vote itself is the most extraordi- 
nary evidence of its present power. ‘The actiorr 
of the Ring-breakers in the Assembly spiked all 
the guns of the paper which had been constant- 
lv declaring that the supremacy of the Ring was 
due to a coalition with the worst Republicans ; 
for with two or three exceptions the whole body 
of its own party in the Assembly voted for the 
King. And now that the farce is ended, no- 
body, probably, is very seriously disappointed 
nor surprised, The hostility, as we said last 
week, will smoulder, and there will be conse- 
quences hereafter. But the judicious Young 
Iyemocrat who “hopes for preferment will be 
chary of his boasts of breaking the Ring. 


LEGAL TENDER. 


In 1866, during the Presidential term of AN- 
DREW JOHNSON, Congress passed an act that 
no vacancy in the oftice of Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States should 
be filled by appointment tntil the number of 
Associate Justices had been reduced to six, and 
that thereafter the Court should consist of a 
Chief Justice and six Associates, any four of 
whom should constitute a quorum. 

At the time of the passage of this act the 
Court was composed of eight Associate Justices, 
in addition to Chief Justice Cuase, viz.: Jus- 
tices WAYNE, GRIER, CLIFFORD, NELson, Da- 
vis, Swayne, MILLER, and FreLp; and it was 
generally supposed, as three of the Court were of 
great age—Wayne, GRIER, and NELson—that 
vacancies were likely to happen within the term 
of the then incumbent of the Presidency, and 
that they would be filled temporarily by persons 
in harmony with him. It was deemed expedi- 
ent to provide against this contingency by de- 
claring that, if the vacancies did not exceed two, 
they should not be filled. Justice Warne, who 
had been assigned to a Southern Circuit, died 
in 1867, and in February of this year Justice 
GRIER resigned. 

After the elevation of General Grant to the 
Chief Magistracy the power to fill vacancies up 
to the original number was restored, and nomin- 
ations and appointments for this purpose were 
made of Judges Strrone and Brap.ey, who 
have entered upon the discharge of their du- 
ties. Durjng the pendency of these nomina- 
tions the legal-tender case was decided; Justices 
(‘LIFFORD, NELSON, and FIELD uniting with the 
Chief Justice against Justices Davis, 
and MILLER. 

As this case involved the right to exercise a 
power in war which Congress and the Adminis- 
tration had declared to be essential to success, 
it would seem that it.ought to have been re- 
served until the Court was full. So far as ton- 
cerns Chief Justice Cnasr, who had urged Con- 
gress with great earnestness to pass the bill, there 
were strong reasons for delay so that he migét 
not be required to declare as void an act which 
he, as the chief financia) officer at the time, had 
The position would 
have been regarded as painful by those who 
wished to avoid the suspicion of extraordinary 
motives, 

The relations of the Court to Congress, as 
prescribed in the Constitution, constitutes a 
powerful reason for the utmost delicacy in the 
treatment of questions of Congressional power. - 
The authority to adjudicate upon them belongs 


_to its appellate jurisdiction which the Court was 


to ‘*have,” ** with such -exceptions and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make.” 
The Court itself, when presided over by Chief 
Justice Marsna Lt, decided, in the familiar case 
reported in 3d Cranch, that although the Con- 
stitution specifies the subjects of its jurisdiction, 
yet when Congress, in an affirmative enumera- 
tion of the matters upon which the Court might 
act On appeals, specified some of those men- 
tioned in the Constitution and omitted. others, 
it amounted to ‘a regulation imperative in the ex- 


Slusion of those omitted. 


over twenty. years. 


| 


these. 


HARPER 


Far be it from us to wish to limit in any de- 
gree the perfect independence of the judiciary, 
us we regard this freedom as the sheet-anchor 
of our safety; but prudence requires that a 
tribunal subjected so materially to the power 
of Congress by the fundamental law should 
continue/to use ®e same delicacy in questions 
affecting Congressional power which governed 
the Court when MarsnaLt presided over its 
deliberations. Its dignity and usefulness will 
always be promoted by extreme caution, The 
exhibition of this care will command public, 
confidence, and prevent extremities in provid- 
ing for the regulations which Congress is em- 
powered to make. 

We wish that the Attorney-General could 
have been saved the necessity of a motion to 
open one.of its decisions, on the ground that 
the Court was nof¢-fflll when it was made.. The 
attention of partiSans is warmly directed to the 
contest, and even the foreign press has spoken 
of the attempt as ‘unusual and indefensible. 


‘But as the decision involves the very essence of 


the war power, and subjects the country to peril 
in case of a new war, reargument of the ques- 
tion, so that it may be considered by the full 
Court, is required for public security. 

The affirmance of the Kentucky decision 
against the Legal-Tender act, im its application 
to pre-existing debts, is supported by many on 
the ground that it is a step in the direction of 
specie payments. In nearly every loyal State 
the act was declared legal, by the highest State 
courts, in its application to such debts, on the 
ground that Congress had power to determine 
what means, whieh promoted the end in view, 
were ‘‘necessary and proper” for conducting 
war, and that it was for-courts to consider the 
question f necessity and propriety as settled if 
it Was a means, and was not prohibited. 

In the argument of the case at Washington 
the action of the British Parliament in creating 
a precedent for this legislauion wag entirely 
overlooked. ‘The act of 1797, which legalized 
the refusal of the Bank of England to pay its 
bills in coin, and prevented the arrest of debt- 
ors who could show that they had tendered 
them, was followed, in 1814, by another act 
making it a misdemeanor to pass such bills for 
less than their nominal valye, or gold for more. 
This act also provided that, in case of distraint 
for rent, after such bills had been tendered, the 
goods seized upon should be returned, but the 
law left the creditor to his other remedies. 

These acts have a direct bearing, because 
they applied to pre-existing debts of the most 
sacred character, and produced a forced circu- 
lation of the bills ot the Bank of England, to the 
utter exelusion of gold and silver for a period of. | 
The policy of the act con- 
tinued for seven or elght years after the war. * 

The Parliament of Great Britain passed the 
act, and ultimately provided for its repeal. 
Both of these are legislative functions; and it 
is a great error to suppose that we can with 
safety rely upon a court to employ a legislative 
function and restore the country to specie pay- 
ments, 

We are the firm advocates of a return to 
specie Jiayments as soon as it can be accom- 
plished with advantage. ‘This is a duty which 
Congress ought not to omit; but its omission 
does not justify an irregular mode of accom- 
plishing the object. If we can not secure a re- 
peal of the law in the mode prescribed by the 
Constitution, the infliction must be borne, as 
in that case it is the will of the people. 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 


Tueke’has been a great deal of satirical fun 
leveled at the Board of Regents of the Univers- 
ity of the State of New York. ‘The functions 
of the body are very little understood, and they 
have been often represented as a close corpora- 
tion of useless old togies. ‘The Constitution- 
al Convention was besieged with petitions for 
the abolition of the Board; and it debated the 
proposition of a State Board of Education, to 
combine the duties of the Regents and of the 
Department of Public Instruction. The Re- 
gents are a body of great dignity, for they are 
elected like United States Senators, and for life; 
and they are certainty at inexpensive bade, for 
the members are paid nothing but their actual | 
expenses. Some of the most distinguished 
citizens of the State have been members of the 
Board, and Mr. Verecanck, who recently died 
rich in honors and years, was the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Last year the attempt to abolish-the Board 
was renewed in the Legislature, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was instructed 
to report upon the expediency of such action. 
In his report, lately submitted, he treats the 
subject at some length. In brief, the facts are 
There are two systems of education 
connected with the State: one consists of the 
public schools, the other of the chartered acad- 
emies and colleges. ‘The Department of Pub- 
manages the relations of the 
first, the Board of Regents to the 
he Regents are authorized by the 
Ltgislature to grant charters both to colleges 
and academies, and to distribute money among 
the latter upon certain conditions. ‘They may 


grant honorary degrees, and are required to 


W K LY. 


Virit and inspect the colleges and academies?! 


annually, reporting upon their condition to the 
Legislature. They have also charge of the 
State Library and State Cabinet of Natural 
History, and of the State Normal School at 
Albany. These are their duties, and the ques- 
tion is whether it is desirable that all the schools 
of every kind with which the State has rela- 
tions should be under the control of one body, 
or whether it is wiser,to maintain the present 
separate supervision. 

The Superintendent states that the powers of 
the Regents are verv limited, and that prac- 
ticaliy they can do fiothing but visit and report. 
If greater efficiency is sought in the academic 

svstem greater power must be given to the 

Board. But the Superintendent is of opinion 

that the time has not some for making the 

academies free; in other words, for including 

what is called higher education in the public 

school system; and tbat to unite free schools 

with chartered academies charging for tuition’ 
would make a “ery incongruous system. 
thinks, therefore, that the principle of the pres- 

ent system of a dual supervision should be 

maintained; but he sees no reason that the 

Board which has the care of the academies 

should be an independent body separately re- 

porting to the Legislature. He would have 

unity of control of all the schools of every kind 

that depend in any degree upon the State; and 

to this end there should be a single Department 

of Education. He consequently recommends 

that the Board of Regents be made a part’ of 

that Department, charged with their present du- 

ties, and that-their report be made to the Head 

of the Department, to be incorporated in hig 

annual report, so that one document may show. 
the operation of the entire system of State rela- 

tion to education. And he also recommends 

that the Regents be hereafter elected for a lim- 

ited term. 

The Superintendent does not enter upon the 
question—for it was not submitted to him— 
whether the State should give any aid whatever 
to private academies. ‘There are now in the 
State of New York twenty-two colleges, about 
two hundred academies, and eighty Union free 
schools, which are a combinatiom, by consent 
of the districts, of the academy and the com- 
mon school. There have been altogether forty 
colleges and four hundred and twenty acade- 
mies chartered, but many have become dor- 
mant or are relinquished. Others undoubtedly 
would languish, if not die, but for the State aid, 
Upon the whole, however, it is wisely given. 
The public money that helps to support an 
academy in a district where otherwise there 
would be none is probably well spent. 

That the changes proposed by the Sujfrin- 
tendent would tend to make the management 
of the relation of the academies to the State 
more efficient is not very clear. In subordin- 
ating the Regents to the Head of the Depart- 
iment of Education, andylimiting their term, 
their dignity is so svat diminished. And 
although it is their dignity which is the object 
of much irreverent satire, to which HaLLeck 
contributed, yet to reduce the dignity of an un- 
paid body of public officers doves not seem to be 
a policy likely to increase their zeal or efficiency. 
The Superintendent argues forcibly and well in 
favor of maintaining the substance of the pres- 
ent system; and with great deference for the 
opinion of an officer of experience and sagaci- 
ty, it seems to us that, if the system is to con- 
tinue, the changes proposed would be disad- 
vantageous, 


THE PUBLIC MONEY AND THE 
SECTS. 


In the minority report of the Committee on 
Public Education made to the Assembly and 
signed by the chairman, Mr. FLace, and three 
associates, it is asserted that the subject of the 
diversion of the public money to sectarian pur- 
poses has been either misunderstood or mis- 
represented; and this paper is charged with pub- 
lishing “‘vulgar and blasphemous pictures” to 
arouse the prejudice of the community against 
a wrong which exists only in its imagination. 
The report states that the law of last year by 
which money was given to sectarian schoo)s 


does nat invalve anv money received for the | 


common school tax; atic, Chat 
will be time enough to defend tie school mot- 


eys when they are attacked. . | 


Of course the Committee are aware that this 
is the merest quibble. The act complained of 
is the tenth section of the New York county tax 
levy for 1869, which divides an ** amount equal 
to twenty per cent. on the excise moneys re- 
ceived for said city in 1868” among certain 
schools. This is not money taken trom thie 
common school fund, which the constitution se- 
cures to the support of common schools; dut /t 
is money paid out of the State treasury for the 
support of sectarian schools, and that is the very 
point of the opposition. It is public money 
paid'for sectarian education—a measure wholly 
at war with one of the fundamental principles 
of the government. And, however earnestly 
the minority of the Committee may insist that 
the school moneys have not been touched, they 
know, as well as the rest of us, the claim now 
made is that those moneys shall he divided pro- 
portionally among the sects, It seems to Us 


| 


ed. 


t} of the 


unworthy accomplished chairman of the 
Committe ‘eon Lducation paintully to elaborate 
a quibble as a reply to the demand that the 
State shall not provide sectarian instruction ; 
and the report merely shows how utterly un 
justifiable and dangercus is the act of last year, 


under which it is done. 


THOMAS R. GEN. 


Ose of the most faithful friends of the’readers 
of Le is paper, and one to whom they are greatly 
indebted for the accuracy neatness of its 
general ** make up,” but one, also, whose name 
even Was unknown to them, has recently diet, 
aftema Wasting illness of some months: and he 
where more properly than here could the name 
of THoomas R. be mentioned, and with rhe 
sineerést honor and regard. He was bérn in 
Scotland, and. came to this country in ITs40, 
“rv soon afterward he was in the employment 
Harrer & Broturrs, (vith whom he ‘eon- 
nued for twenty-eight vears; until his death on 
Tue-day, March 29. at thé age of fifty-four. 
During much of that time he was foreman of the 
composing-room of the Miugazine; Weekly, and 
Bazar; and no man could be more devoted and 
able in the discharge of his important responsi- 
bility. « Indeed his» conscientious fidelity was 
such that, despite the most. friendly remon- 
strance, he was anxious. to assume every bur- 
den, and seemed to feel any failure of others as 
a fault of his own. Mr. Gries had all the pro- 
verbial sagacity of his nation. Intelligent, per- 
ceptive, interested in every generous and humane 
etfurt, modest and gentle in manner. an efficierit 
and admirable chief in his vocation. his noiseless 
professional devotion, his singularly upright and 
simple character, his blameless life, will always 
be not only kindly, but gratefully, remembered 
by those who were his daily companions. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


Murch 23.—Nothirg of importance was done in, the 
Senate.—In the House. the whole day Was devoted to 
the debate on the Tariff bill. 

Murch 29.—In the Senate, Mr. Sherman reported a 
— tute for the juint resolution re; garding the in- 

‘ome tax, which provides for the taxing of incomes 
me ceived during the present year at the rate pow estab- 
lished, and thereafter at three'per cent. The Texis 
bill, striking out the proviso that the act shall not af- 
fect in any manner the condition and gnarante€s upon 
which the State was annexed and admitted, was passe 
—In the House, nothing of importance was done. 

March 30.—In the Senate, the day was mostly de- 
voted to debate, in executive session, on the San Do- 
mingo treaty; no action was taken.—Jn the House. 
the Senate‘amendment to the Texas bill after 


«< 


some discussion, concurred in by a I arty rote, 


March 31.—In the Senate, the credentials of Mecsra. 
Hamilton and Flanigan, Senators eleet from Tex:s, 
were presented and the members sworn in. A bill 
Was passed allowing retired army officers to be as- 
<isned for duty at Soldiers’ Homes.—In the Honse, 
the admission of the Texas members was the octasion 
of a Jong debate, mainby in the ease of Captain Con. 
nor, against whom Messra. Butler and Shanks. of Jn- 
diana, attempted to bring serious charges. The ene 
tire delegation, however, was sworn in. 

April 1.—In the Senate, the case of General Ames, 
Senator elect from Mississip vi, Was finally disposed of 
after another long debate. tie report of the Judicia- 
ry Committee, on motion of Mr. Sumner, by a vote of 
forty to twelve, was changed so as to read “is eligi- 
ble,” instead of “‘is not,” and General Ames was ad- 
mitted to his seat.—In the House, the whole day was 
given to debate on the Tariff bil 

April 2.—The Senate was not in session.—In the 
Hor th a bill was P assed authorizing the city of Buf- 
faio to tunnel the Niagara River. The greaterpart ef 
the session was taken up with the discussion of the 
Tariff bill. 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS, 


A meetiug of the Democratic General Comm: ttee 
Was to take place in Tammany Hall, in this city, on 
the 2sth ult., for the purpose of investigating the ace 
tion of Mr. Tweed, Chairman « f the Der ‘mocratic Gene 
eral Committee, who was freely charuzed by members 
of the rival Democratic factions with bavi ing betr: aved 
the party, and securing the defeat of the new sh arter 
for Xew ‘York. On assembling in answer to the ca! 11," 
the members of the Committee found the dvors of the 
“Wigwam” closed by order ofihe Sachems. The reae 
son assigned for this course was that v ioleuce and riot 
were feared; but the ** Young Democracy” assert that 
Mr. Tweed was afraid of being voted out of his cha're 
manshbip if he permitted the meeting to be held. Sirce 
then the ill-feeling that existed betweeu the rival face 
tions appears to have subsided, and on the Beth ult. 
another charfer for New York was passed by the Aw 
sembiy with scarcely any opposition. 

On the 30th ult. the President sent both Houses of 
Congress a message communicating the fact of the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Ameudment to the Con- 
stitution by the required wunber of States, and ine 
closing also the official proclamation of the Be scars 

The people of San Francisco were dreadfully frichte 
ened on the 2d inst. by a severe serthanall shock. 
No serions damave was done: but the rock ne of thd 
buildings sent the whole pepulation inte the streets, 
aud for a littie while the excitement Was intense. 


FOREIQN | NEWS. 


Tue project ofa Senatus ¢ ‘onsultam, drawn ap bv 
Olivier, ia accordauce with the view ef the Emperor, 
has been presented to the French Senate. It makes 
some important changes, dividing the legislative 
pewers between the Emperor, Corps Législatif, and 
the Senate. The latter body is to number one-third 
less than the Chamber of Deputies, and former arti- 
cles giving the constituent power to the Senate sre 
abrogated. No change can henceforth be made fh 
the Constitution except by the voice of the people on 
the proposal of the Emperor. The Rupee des! leg 
a vote of the people on this project. 

Pierre Bonaparte has been sentenced to pay the 
family of Victor Noir 25,000 francs and the expenses 
of the civil suit. 

A very serious strike exists among the iron work- 
ers at La Creuzot, in France, and the militdry have 
been sent there to preserve order 

Discontent in Ireland is on the it ease, and many 
ontrages against landlords and aré report- 
ed. In consequence of the passace lish Force 
bill by the British Parliameut the tide of emigration 
has grea’ly increased. 

A veneral movement of Spanish troops against the 
Cubanmiusurgents of the Central Department is reports 
ed. Strong columns left Puerto Principe on the Ist. 
One from Puerto del Padre is directed to the rear of 
the Cubans. General Goyenche, who is in the mount- 
ains, reports the surrender of 300 insurgents, and the 
of adepét of artillery. Five hundred Spanish 


tr s arrived at Havana on: the 3d instart. 
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WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 
THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


Two days after the marriage—on Wednesday, 
the ninth of September—a packet of letters, re- 
ceived at Windygates, was forwarded by Lady 
Lundie’s steward to Ham Farm. 

With one exception, the letters were ‘all ad- 
dressed either to Sir Patrick or to his sister-in- 
law. The one exception was directed to ** Ar- 
nold Brinkworth, Esq., care of Lady Lundie, 
Windygates House, Perthshire’—and the en- 
velope was specially protected by.a seal. 3 

Noticing that the post-mark was ‘* Glasgow,” 
Sir Patrick (to whom the letter had been de- 
livered) looked with a certain distrust at the 
handwriting on the address. It was not known 
to him—but it was obviously the handwriting of 
a woman. Lady Lundie was sitting opposite to 
him at the table. He said, carelessly, *‘ A let- 
ter.for Arnold”—and pushed it across to her. 
Her ladyship took up the letter, and dropped it, 
the instant she looked at the handwriting, as if 
it had burned her fingers. - P 

‘*The Person again!” exclaimed Lady Lun- 
die. ‘‘ The Person, presuming to address Ar- 
nold Brinkworth, at My house!” 

** Miss Silvester ?” asked Sir Patrick. 

**No,” said her ladyship, shutting her teeth 
with a snap. ‘* The Person may insult me by 
addressing a letter to my care.. But the Per- 
_ son’s name shall not pollute my lips. Not even 
\\ in your house, Sir Patrick. Not even to please 

ou, 

y Sir Patrick was sufficiently answered. “After 
all that had happened—after her farewell letter 
to Blanche—here er Miss Silvester writing to 
Blanche’s husband) of her own accord! It was 
unaccountable, to say the least of it. He took 
the letter back, and looked at it again. Lady 
‘Lundie’s steward was a methodical man. He 
had indorsed each letter received at Windygates 
with the date of its delivery. The letter ad- 
dressed to Arnold had been delivered on Mon- 
day, the seventh of September—on Arnold's wed- 
ding-day. 

What did it mean ? 

It was pure waste of time to inquire. Sir 
Patrick rose to lock the letter up in one of the 
drawers of the writing-table behind him. Lady 
Lundie interfered (in the interest of morality). 

** Sir Patrick !” 

Yes ?” 

** Don’t you consider it your duty to open that 

‘*My dear lady! what can you possibly be 
thinking of ?” 

¢ 


answer ready on the spot. 


nold’s moral welfare.” 


Sir Patrick smiled. On the long list of those 


respectable disguises under which we assert our | 


| own importance, or gratify our own love of med- 
' dling in our neighbor's affairs, a meral regard 

for the welfare of others figures in the foremost 
_ place, and stands deservedly as number one. 


| 4m thinking,”’ said Lady Lundie, ** of Ar- 


The most virtuous of living women had her | 


country house. 


‘We shall probably hear from Arnold in a 
day or two,” said Sir Patrick, locking the letter | 


up in the drawer. ‘* He shall have it as s®n as 
- I know where to send it to him.” 

The next morning brought news of the bride 
and bridegroom. 

They reported themselves to be too supremely 
happy to care where thev lived, so long as they 
lived together. Every question but the question 
of Love was left in the competent hands of their 


courier. ‘This sensible and trust-worthy man had 


decided that Paris was not to be thought of as a 
place of residence, by any sane human being, in 
the month of September. He had arranged that 
they were to leave for Baden—on their way to 
Switzerland—on the tenth. Letters were ac- 
cordingly to be addressed to that place, until 
further notice. If the courier liked Baden, they 
would probably stay there for some time. If the 


_ courier took a fancy for the mountains, they 
| would in that case go on to Switzerland. In the 


mean while nothing mattered to Arnold but 


. Blanche—and nothing mattered to Blanche but 


Arnold. 

Sir Patrick re-direcfed Anne Silvester’s letter 
to Arnold, at the Poste Restante, Baden. 
second letter, which had arrived that morning 


> 


> 
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-of Piquet between the baronet and the parson 
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(addressed to Arnold in a legal handwriting, and 
bearing the post-mark of Edinburgh), was for- 
warded in the same way, and at the same time. 
‘Two days later Ham Farm was deserted by 
the guests. Lady Lundie had yone back to 
Windvgates. The vest had separated in their 
different directions. Sir Patrick, who also con- 
templated returning. to Scotland, remained be- 
hind for a week—a solitary prisoner in his own 
Accumulated arrears of busi- 
ness, With which it was impossiblé for his stew- 
ard to deal single-handed, obliged him to remain 
at his estates in Kent for that time. To a man 
without a taste for partridge-shooting the ordeal, 
was a trving one. Sir Patrick got through the 
day with the help of his business and his books. 
In the evening the rector of a neighboring parish 
drove over to dinner, and engaged his host at the 
noble but obsolete game of Piquet. They ar- 
ranged to meet at each others houses on altern- 
ate days. ‘The rector was an admirable player ; 
and Sir Patrick, though a born Presbyterian, 


blessed the Church of England from the bottom 
of his heart. 7 

Three more days passed. Business at Ham | 
Farm began to draw to an end. ‘The time for 
Sir*Patrick’s journey to Scotland came nearer. 
The two partners at Piquet agreed to meet for a | 
final game, on the next night, at the rectors 
house. But (let us take comfort in remembering | 
it) our superiors in Church and State are as com- _' 
pletely at the mercy of circumstances as the | 
humblest and the poorest of us. That last game | 


was never to be played. - 
On the afternoon of the fourth day Sir Patrick*®: 
came in from a drive, and found a letter from 


| if vou can possibly help it. 
mess. 


go 


SS 

| “J MUST LEAVE OFF, AND REST A LITTLE.” 


\ 


Arnold waiting for him, which had been deliv- 
ered by the second post. a 
Judged by externals only, it was a letter of 
an unusually perplexing—possibly also of an un- 
usually interesting—kind. Arnold was one of 
the last persons in the world whom any of. his 
friends would have suspected of being a lengthy 
correspondent. Here, nevertheless, was a letter 
from him, of three times the customary bulk and 
weight—and, apparently, of more than common 
importance, in the matter of news, besides: At 
the top the envelope was marked ‘‘ Jmmediate.”’ 
And at one side (also underlined) was the omin- 


gous word, ** Private.” 


** Nothing wrong, I hope?” thought Sir Pat- 
rick, | 

He opened the envelope. 

Two inclosures fell out on the table. He 
looked at them for a moment. They were the 
two letters- which he had forwarded to Baden. 
The third letter remaining in his hand, and oc- 
cupying a double sheet, was from .Arnold himself. 
Sir Patrick read Arnold's letter first. It was 
dated ** Baden,” and it began as follows: 

**My Dear Sir Patrick,—Don’t be alarmed, 
I am in a terrible 
Sy Patrick looked up for a moment from the 
~ Given a young man who dates from 
en, and declares himself to be in **a ter- 
ess, as representing the circumstances of 


them? Sir Patrick drew the inevitable con- 
clusion. Arnold had been gambling. 

He shook his head, and went on with the let- 
ter. 

must as it is, that I am not 
to blame—nor she either, poor thing.” 

Sir Patrick paused again. ** She?” ’ Blanche 
had apparently been gambling too? Nothing 
Was wanting to complete the picture but an an- 
nouncement in the next sentence, presenting the 
courier as carried away, in his turn, by the insa- 
tiate passion for play. Sir Patrick resumed : 

** You can not, Lam sure, expect me to have 
known the law. And as for poor Miss Silyes- 


** Miss Silvester?” What had Miss Silvester 
to do with it? And what could be the meaning 
of the reference to ** the law?” 


Sir Patrick had read the letter, thus far, stand- . 


ing up. A vague distrust stole over him.at the 


appearance of Miss Silvester’s ‘name in connec-. 


tion with the lines which had preceded it, He 
felt nothing approaching toa clear prevision of 
What was to come. 


A4se—what is the interpretation to be placed _ 


Some indescribable influence ° 


Was at work in him, which shook his nerves, and - 


made him feel the infirmities of his age (as it 
seemed) on a sudden. It went-no further than 
that. He was obliged to sit down: he was 
obliged to wait a moment before he went on. 

The letter proceeded, in these words : 

** And, as for poor Miss Silvester, though she 
felt, as she reminds me, some misgivings-—still, 
she never could have foreseen, being no lawver 
either, how it was to end. I hardly know the 
best way to break it to vou. I can't, and won't, 
believe it myself. But even if it should be true, 
[am quite sure you will find a way out of it for 
us. I will stick at nothing, and Miss Silvester 
(as you will see by her letter) will stick at .ne- 
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Geullrey Delamayn 


Ham Farm. 
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Fat not knowing lw to say it. 
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Whines riche. Of course, I 
tv tv Blanche, 


thing to 
Bay Tasot saad ori 


Who is quite ly: » nothing. All 
thin, dear Sir is badly written, I am 
atraid, but it is Mt prejare vou, and to 
pout the best side ol aticrs at liow- 


ever, the truth may 
Scotch daw is what 


tuld-—aud shame on the 
Say. ‘This itis, in short: 
even a greater scoundrel 
and [ bitterly repent (as 
having held my tongue 
di had our private talk 
lthink I am mixing two 
tlam not. Please to 
iu your mind, and piece 
we neXt to say. ‘The 
Biiss Silvester's letter 
thing. You must 
jwivately, as 
lawn-purty at 
have happened, 
Mere is reason to fear 


than you think 
things have turned 
that night when you 
Yor 
things up: together. 
keep this about Geoff 
it together with what 
worst is still to Tome 
(inclosed ) tells me this 
anow that I weit tw 
messenger, on tlie day 
mates. Well~how 
Heaven only 
Mat [married her, witht being aware of it my- 
in August last, at raig Fernie inn.” 
Lhe letter draépped tram. Sir Patrick's hand. 
Ile sank back tl 


Chair tor the mo- 
Ment, under the Sheck k fallen on him. 
Iie rallied, ana bawaiered to his feet. 
le took a turn the lle 
lle pric uy nd re ad the 
hat again. lit» five el lle Was 
> of Welding laut 
checked hit at the 


in the family is enduyh,” My 
winess this Are: adtul emergency 
he vl vle: ar fur 13]. ine ‘hes suke. 


“a 
Sie waited Onde more, tu make ware of his 


reine 


burst ol an, yer 


und@urned ; to the let ter, 
Amd pet it is my fault, 


bat the writer Kad to say tur limeclt, in the wa 


avexplan ithan afl excuse. 


Arnold had plguty to say—with the drawback 
li was hard to de- 
(ide which qualif® in his lefter was most marked 

-the total absciire of arrangemecit, of the total 
of pescrve. Without middle, 


Loe 


ena, he told the story Of las tatal 
with the of Silwester, from the 
ala ®heu Crouti res 
Iw 4 raig to the « lie 
hight when Sit had ted vainly to make 
open his lips mat ilam arm 

own hav® behaved hike a fool.” the let- 


secrel for things have turned ou Bu 
how could tell @pon him 
Miss Silvester? =Read her letter, and you will 
sve What she saws, and how generously she re- 
leases me. Its up use savitfy bam sorry | wasit 
more cautious.. The mischief is done. ll stick 
ut nuthing—as L have said befure—to uudy it. 

Only tell me wh, ft is the tirst ste plam to take; 
aiid, ils long ras dotet part tue frum Blanche, 

rely on my ig. it. Waiting to hear trom 
vou, Lvemain; dear Sir Patrick, yours in great 
perplexity, Arnold Brinkworth.” 

Sir Patrick folded the letter, and looked at the 
two inclosures lying on the table. 
hard, his brow was trowuing, as he put his hand 
to take up Annes letter. ‘The letter from .\r- 
hokfs agent in Edinburgh Jay nearer to him. 
As it happened, he took that first. 

It was short enough, and clearly enough writ- 
ten, tv invite a Teading beture he put it duwn 
avain. ‘The lawyer reported that he had made 
the necessary inquiries at Glasgow, with this re- 
sult. Anne had been traced to The Sheep’s 
Head Hotel, © She had lain there utterly help- 


~ Jess, from illness, until the beginning of Septem- 


ber. She had been advertised, without result, 
in. the Glasgow newspapers. On the Sth of 
September she had Sutticiently recovered to be 
able to leave the hotel, 
the railway station on @e same day—but from 
that puint all trace of her had been lost once 
more, ‘The lawyer had aceordingly stopped the 
proceedings, a: id now Waited further mstructions 
trom his client, , 
This letter was not without its effect in en- 
couraging Sir Patrick to suspend the harsh aad 
hasty judgment of Anne, which any man, placed 
‘in his present situation, must have been inclined 
to form. Her illiiess claimed its small Share of, 
sympathy. 
and so sadly revealed by the adveriising iil the 
newspapers—pleaded for mercitul construction 
of faults committed, if tuults there were. Grave- 
lv, but notanrily, Sir Patrick opened her letter 


the letter tliat cast a doubt on his mar- | 
) tation placed in his charge. 


ve wre, 
Thus Anne Wrote: 


“Griasuaw, September 5, 

Brinkwor TH,-—Nearly 
wecks since attempted to write to you from 
this place, I was seized sudden illness while, 
‘l wis over my*letter ; and from that 
time te this 1 have laid helpless in bed—verw 
they tell me, tu death. I was Stroy 
scnough to be dressed, and to sit up fer a little 
Wuike: yusidrday and the day before. —To-day, I 
have made a better advance toward recoveny. 
[can hold my pen and control my thoughts. 
Phe first use to which 1 put this improvement is 
tu write these lines. 

** lam going (so far as T know) to surpri- 
possibly to alarny -you. “Lhere is no escaping 
from it, fur you or for me: it must be doue. 

"Thinking of how best to ifitroduce what I 
am now obliged to say, Lean tind no better Way 
than this, must ask you to take vour menfory 
bach tu a d: uy Which we have both bitter reAsol 
tu regret—the a: avy When Ge oflrey Delamayn 
sent you fo me at the tun at Craig Feritic. 

* You m: possil ly net | 
pily produced no impression on yuitat te hie 
—thiat 1 felt, and expressed, more than one e\on 
tab occasion, a very great lu your puss 


Ilis eye was | 


She had been seen at J 


ler Triendless position—so plainly 


| What had happened. 


ing me off on the peuple of the inu as your wife. { 
t Was necessary to my being permitted to remain 
at Craig Fernie that you should do so. IT knew 
this; but still I shrank from it. It was impos- 
sible for me to contradict you, without involving 
you in the painful consequences, and running the 
risk of making a scandal which might find its 
way to Blanche’s ears. I knew this also; but 

still my conscience reproached me. It was a 
Wwague feeling. I was quite unaware of the act- 
ual danger in which you were placing yourself, 
or I would have spoken out, no matter what came 
of it. I had what is called a presentiment that 
you were not acting discreetly—nothing more. 
‘As I love and honor my mother’s memory—as I 
trust in the mercy of God—this is the truth: 

‘‘ You left the inn the next morning, and we 
have not met since. 

‘: A few days after you welt away my anx- 
ieties grew more than I could bear alone. I 
went secretly to W. indygates, and had an inter- 
view with Blanche. 

.** She was absent for a few minutes from the 
room im’which we had met. In that interval | 
saw Geottrey Delamayn for the first time since 
I had left him at Lady Lunuie’s lawn-party. 
lle treated me as if I was a stranger. He told 
me that he had found out all that had passed be- 
tween us at the.inn. He said he had taken a 
lawyer's opinion. Qh, Mr. Brinkworth! how 
can I break it to you? how can I write the 
words which repeat what he said to me next? 
It must be done. Cruel as it is, it must be done. 
lie refused to my face to marry me. He said I 
was married already, He said I was your wife. 

* Now you kuow why I have referred you to 
what I felt (and confessed to feeling) when we 
were together at Craig Fernie. If fou think 
rd thoughts, and say hard words of me, I can 

no right to blame you. I am innocent— 


‘YMy head swims, and the foolish tears are 
risgig: in spite ef me. I must leave off, and rest 


_Jeft to live for. 


“4 bave been sitting at the window, 
wateliig the people in the street as they go by. 
‘hey ate all stwangers. But, somehow, the sight 
of chem seems to Pest my mind. The hum of 
the great city gives me heart, and helps me to 
KY 

‘J can not trust mveclf to write of the man 
who has betraved us both. Disgraced and bro- 
ken as T am, there is something still left in me 
which litts me above dim. If he came repent- 
aut, at this moment, and offered me all that 
rauk and wealth and worldly consideration can 
vive, I would rather be what I am now than be 
luis wife. 

‘Let me speak of you: and (for Blanche’s 
sake) let me speak of myself., 

**f ought, no doubt, to have waited to see vou 
at Windygates, and to have tuld you at once of 
But I was weak and ill; 


and 


and the shock of hearing what I heard fell so 


_ heavily on me that I fainted. 


After I came to 
nivself I was so horrified, when I thought of you 


and Blanche, that a sort of madness -possessed 


three. 


pot no, consequence. 


me. I had but one idea—the idea of running 
away and hiding myself. 

“My mind got clearer and quieter on the way 
to this/place; and, arrived here, I did what I 
hope and believe was the best thing I could do. 
I consuked two lawyers. ‘They differed in opin- 
“jon as to whether we were married or not—ac- 
cording to the law which decides on such things 
in Seétland. ‘The first said Yes. The second 
said No—but advised me to write immediately 
and tell you the position in which you stood. I 
attempted to write the same day, and fell ill as 
you know. 

**’Thank God, the delay that has happened is 
I asked Blanche, at Windy- 
gates, when you were to be married—and she 
told me not until the end of the autumn. It is 
only the fifth of September now. You have 
pleuty of time before you. For all our sakes, 
make good use of it. 

* What are you to do? 

‘* Go at once to Sir Patrick Lundie, and show 
him this letter. Follow his advice—no matter 
how.it may affect me. I should ill requite your 
kindness, I should be false indeed to the love I 
bear to Blanche, if I -hesitated to brave any ex- 
posure that may now be necessary in your in- 
terests and in hers. You have been all that is 
“generous, all that is delicate, all that/is kind in 
this matter.’ You have kept my disgraceful se- 


‘cret—I am quite sure of it—with the fidelity of 


an honorable man who has‘had a woman’s repu- 
I release you, with 
my whole heart, dear Mr. Brinkworth, from your 
pledge. I entreat you, on my knees, to consider 
yourself free to reveal the truth. I will make 
any acknowledgment, on my side, that is need- 
ful under the ‘circumstances—no matter how 
public it may be. * Release yourself at any price ; 
and then, and not till then, give back your regard 
to the miserable women who has laden you with 
the burden of her sorrow, and darkened your life 
for a moment with the shadow of her shame. 

** Pray don’t think there is any painful sacti- 
fice involved in this. ‘L.xe quieting of my own 
mind is involved in it—and that is all. 

‘* What has life left for »e? Nothing but the 
barren necessity of living. When I think of the 
futuré now, my Mind passes over the years that 
may be left to me in this world. Sometimes I 
dare to hope that the Divine Mercy of Christ —= 
which once pleaded on earth for a woman like 
me—smay plead, when death has-taken me, for 
my spirit in Heaven. Sometimes I dare to hope 
that [ may see my mother, and Blanche’s mother, 
in the better world. Their hearts were bound 


| together, as the hearts of sisters ~vhile they were 


heres ahd they left to their children the legacy of 


: theit duwre. Oh, help me to say, if we meet again, 


| 


thatinot.in vain I promised to be a sister to. 


signees? ~The debt I owe to her is the heredi- 
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And what 
An obstacle in the way of the hap- 
piness of her life. Sacrifice me to that happt- 
ness, for God’s sake! It is the one thing I have 


aby debt of my mother’s gratitude. 


am I now ? 


care nothing for myself. I have no right to be 
considered; I have no wish to be considered. 
Tell the whole truth about me, and call me to 
bear witness to it as publicly as you please! 


‘*T have waited a little, once more, trying to 
think, before I close my letter, what there may 
be still left to write. 

‘*T can not think of any thing left but the duty 
of informing you how you may find me, if you 
wish to write—or if it is thought necessary that 
we should meet again. 

‘*Qne word before I tell you this. 

**It is impossible for me to guess what you 
will do, or what you will be advised to do by 
others, When you get my letter. I don’t even 
know that you may not already have heard of 
what your position is from Geoffrey Delamayn 
himself. In this event, or in the event of your 
thinking it desirable to take Blanche into your 
gontidence, I venture to suggest that you should 
appoint some person whom you can trust to see 
me on your behalf—or, if you can not do this, 
that you should see me in the presence of a third 
person. ‘The man who has not hesitated to be- 
tray us both, will not hesitate to misrepresent us 
in the vilest way, if he can do it in the future. 
For your own sake, let us be careful to give lying 
tongues no opportunity of assailing your place in 
Blanche’s estimation. Don't act so as to risk 
putting yourself in a false position again! Don't 
let it be possible that a feeling unworthy of her 
should be roused in the loving and generous na- 
ture of your future wife! 

“This written, Iynay now tell you how to 
communicate wae me after I have left this 
place. 

“You will find on the slip of paper inclosed 
the name and address of the second of the two 
lawyers whom I consulted in Glasgow. It is ar- 
ranged between us that I am to inform him, by 
letter, of thé next place to which [ remove, and 
that he is # communicate the information einher 
to you of to Sir Patrick Lundie, on your apply- 
ing for itpersonally or by writing. I dont vet 

know myself where I may find refuge. Nothing 
is certain but that I can not; in my present state 
of weakness, travel far. 

“If you wonder why I move at all until I am 
stronger, I can only give a reason which may 
appear fanciful and overstrained. 

“I have been informed that I was advertised 
in the Glasgow newspapers during the time when 
J lay at this hotel, a stranger at the point of death. 
Trouble has perhaps made me morbidly suspi- 
cious. Tam afraid of what may happen if I stay 
here, after my-place of residence has been made 
publicly known. So, as soon as I can move, 
I go away in secret. It will beyenough for me, 
if I can find rest and peace in some quiet place, 
in the country round Glasgow. You need feel 
no anxiety about my means of living. I have 
money enough for all that I need—and, if I get 
well again, I know how to earn my bread. 

**T send no message to Blanche—I dare not 
till this is over. Wait till she is your happy 
wife; and then give her a kiss, and say it comes 
from Anne. 

**Try and forgive me, dear Mr. Brinkworth. 
I have said all. Yours gratefully, 

** ANNE SILVESTER.” 


Sir Patrick put the letter down with unfeigned 
respect for the woman who had written it. 

Something of the personal influence which 
Anne exercised more or less over all the men 
with whom she came in contact seemed to com- 
municate itself to the old lawyer through the 
medium of her letter. His thoughts perversely 
wandered away from the serious and pressing 
question of his niece’s position into a region of 
purely speculative inquiry relating to Anne. 
What infatuation (he asked himself) had placed 
that noble creature at the mercy of such a man 
as Geoffrey Delamayn ? 

We have-all, at one time or another in our 


_hives, been per plexed as Sir Patrick was per- 


plexed now. 

If we know any thing by experience. we know 
that women cast themselves away impulsively on 
unworthy men, and that men ruin themselves 
headlong for unworthy women. We have the 
institution of Divorce actually among us, exist- 
ing mainly because the two sexes are perpetually 
placing themselves in these anomalous relations 
toward each other. And yet, at every fresh in- 


stance which comes before us, we persist in be- 


ing astonished to find that the man and the wo- 
man have not chosen each other on rational and 
-producible grounds! We expect human passion 
to act on logical prineiples; and human fallibil- 
ity—with love for its guide—to be above all dan- 
ger of making a mistake! Ask the wisest among 
Anne Silvester’s sex what they saw to rationally 
_justify them in choosing the men to whom they 
have given their hearts and their lives, and you 
will be putting a question to those wise women 
which -they never once thought of putting to 
themselves. Nay, more still. Look into your 
own experience, and say frankly, Could you just- 
ify your own excellent choice at the time when 
you irrevocably made it? Could you have put 
your reasons on paper when you first owned to 
yourself that you loved him? And would the 
reasons have borne critical inspection if you had ? 

Sir Patrick gave it uf in despair. The inter- 
ests of his nie ere at stake. He wisely de- 
termined to rguse his mind by occupying him- 
self with*the practical necessities of the moment. 
It was essential to send an apology to the rec- 
tor, in the first place, so as to leave the qvening 
at his disposal for considering whei preliminary 
course of conduct he should advise Arnold to 
pursue. 


Again and again I say it—I. 


After writing a few lines of apology to his 
partner at Piqnet—assigning family business as 
the excuse for breaking his engagement—Sir 
Patrick rang the bell. The faithful Duncan 
appeared, and saw at once in his master’s face 
that something had happened. 


‘¢Send a man with this to the Rectory,” said 


Sir Patrick. ‘‘I can’t dine out to-day. 
have a chop at home.” 

*“*T am afraid, Sir Patrick—if I may be ex- 
cused for remarking it—you have had some pad - 
news ?” 

‘*The worst possible news, Duncan. 
tell vou about it now. 
the bell. 
rupt me, 
see hiin.” 

After thinking it over carefully, Sir Patrick 
decided that there was no alternative but to send 
a message to Arnold and Blanche, summoning 
them back to England in the first place. ‘The 
necessity of questioning Arnold, in the minutest 
detail, as to every thing that had: happened be- 
tween Anne Silvester and. himself at the Craig 
Fernie inn, was the first and foremost necessity 
of the case. 

At the same time it appeared to be desirable, 
for Blanche’s sake, to keep her in ignorance, for 
the present at least, of what had happengd. Sir 
Patrick met this difficulty with characteristic in- 
genuity and readiness of resource. 

He wrote a telegram to Arnold, expressed in 
the following terms: 

** Your letter and inclosures reeeived. Return 
to Hum Farm as soon as you conveniently can. 
Keep the thing still a secret from Blanche. ‘Tell 
her, as the reason for coming back, that the lost 
trace of Anne Silvester has been recovered, and 
that there may be reasons for her réturning to 
England before any thing further can be done.” 

Dunean having been dispatched to the station 
with this message, Duncan's’ master proceeded 
to calculate the question of time. 


I must 


T can’t 
Wait within hearing of 
In the mean time let nobody inter- 
If the steward himself comes I can't 


Arnold would in’ all probability receive the 
telegram at Baden, on the next day, September 
the seventeenth. In three days more he and 
Blanche might be expected to reach Ham Farm. 
During the interval thus placed at his disposal 
sic Patrick would have ample time in which to 
recover himeeclit, and to see his way to acting for 
the best in the alarming emergency that now 
conffonte: 


On the nineteenth Sir Patrick received a tele- 
gram intorming him that he might expect to sce 
the young couple late in the evening on. the 
twentieth. 

Late in the evening the seund of carriage: 
wheels was audible on the dhive; and Sir Pat- 
rick, opening the door of his room, heard the 
fanviliar voices in the hall. 

* Well!” cried Blanche, c ate ‘hing sight of him 
at the dvor, **is Anne found 
** Not just yet, my dear.” 

** Ts there news of 

Yes. 

«** Am I in time to be of use ? 

‘*In excellent time. You shall hear all about 
it to-morrow. Go and take off your traveling- 
things, and come down again to supper as soon 
as you can.” 

Blanche kissed him, and went on up stairs. 
She had, as her uncle thought in the glimpse he 
had caught of her, been improved by her mar- 
riage. It had quieted and steadied her. There 
were graces in her look and manner which Str 
Patrick had not noticed before. Arnold, on his 
side, appeared to less advantage. He was rest- 
less and anxious; his position with Miss Silves- 
ter seemed to be preying on his mind. As soon 
as his young wife's back was turned, he appealed 
_to Sir Patrick in am eager whisper. 

- **T hardly dare ask you what [have got it on 
my mind to say,” he began. ‘*I co ai bear it, 
if you are angry with me, Sir Patridk. But-— 
only tell me one thing. Is there a way out of it 
for.us? Have you thought of that?” 

‘¢T can not trust myself to speak of it clearly 
and composedly to-night,” said Sir Patrick. 
‘* Be satisfied if I tell you that I have thought it 
all out—and wait for the rest till to-morrow.” 

Other persons concerned in the coming drama 
had had past difficulties to think out, and future 
movements to consider, during the interval oceu- 
pied by Arnold and Blanche on their return jour- 
ney to England. Between the seventeenth and 
the twentieth of September Geottrey Delamayn 
had left Swanhaven, on the way to his new train- 
ing quarters in the neighborhood in which the 
Foot-Race at Fulham was to be run. Between 
the same dates, also, Captain Newenden had 
taken the opportunity, while passing through 
London on his way south, to consult his solicit- 
ors. The object of the conference was to find 
means of discovering an anonymous letter-writer 
in Scotland, who had presumed to cause serious 
| annoyance to Mrs. Glenarm. 

Thus, by ones and twos, converging from wide- 
ly distant quarters, they were now beginning to 
draw together, in the near neighborhood of the 
great city which was soon destined to assemble . 
them all, for the first and the last time in this 
world, face to face. 


” 


THROUGH THE BARS OF A CELL. 


CourtTrous REApDER,—I am the inmate of a 
State Prison. Do not be astonished, my friend, 
at being addressed by such a being. I can as- 
sure you I am a special convict, and, perhaps, 
some of these days when I am free, you may 
encounter my veritable self in the bosom of your 
social circle. If your curiosity is awakened, I 
will breathe to you through the gratings of my 
cell my eventful history. It is. a strange one, 
‘respected friend. Indeed I make bold to say that 
‘a stranger one was never breathed into you rear. 

1 had an brother. We had been brought 
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ap in a.distant village { in the State of RS 
ula. Our father died when iny younger brother 
was born, leaving my mother very poor, She 
brought us up bravely, however. I being the 
eldest, was sent off at an early age to fight the 
battle of life, and, while helping myself, to do 
something toward helping others, With this 
noble purpose in my mind I made rapid prog- 

ress, and finally had the hardilood to set off to 
New York, rightly imagining that there there 
were the greatest prizes for an ambitious youth. 

Full of the most ardent affection for my mother, 

I tried to make every thing turn to my own ad- 
vancement. I felt as though every act of my 
lite had an effect upon their fortunes. ‘This feel- 
ing so inspired me that self-denial was not only 
easy, but delightful. Feeling as I did, that all 
my savings benefited thei so greatly, how could 
I du otherwise than save ? 

I was extremely fortunate in New York. My 
last employers in ‘the country gave me letters 
one of the chief merchants in that city. He 
ceived me kindly. Finding out my industrious 
and saving habits, he speedily promoted me. 
Year by vear he added to my salary. At length, 
atter years of labor, I found myself, at the age. 
of twenty-five, the confidential clerk of my em- 
ployer, with a large salary, and the control of 
millious. 

some vears before I had conceived the idea 
of giving my brother a good education. My 
brother was to me more like a son than any 
thing else. His nature was widely different from 
wine. I was bold, resolute, daring; he was 
yenile, puetical, and full of sentiment. I was 
stern, practical, and independent ; he was quiet, 
reliant, and meditative. I was formed for a lite 
of warfare and action; he for a life of study and 
meditation, 

He went to college. Ilis progress was re- 
markable; he was at the head in every thing ; 
he graduated with the highest honors. I saw 
him at the tinal exhibition when be obtained his 
degree. LT admired and applauded more than 
any one else my young brother. In truth, as he 
stood there with his fragile form, his pale face, 
his eve beaming with the light of genius, he was 
onlin of all the admiration I had to bestow. 
1 have his portrait now with me. It resembles 
the poet Shelley moire than any face that I have 
ever see. 

My brother went home, and, as I supyx 
studied for his profession. 1 corresponded al- 
ways with my mother. My brother was &Pways 
irregular in letter-writing, and I never thought 
much of not hearing from him. I soon became 
troubled, however, at learning that he was yn- 
well. d recommended a trip across the ocean 
aud a tour through Europe, and offered to pay 
his expenses. After this offer 1 waited anxious- 
ly to learn the'ettect. I did not hear from home 
tor nearly a month. 
theught seriously of paying them a visit. 
my departure, fifteen vears before, I had never 
been home, and had only met my relatives on 
their visits to me at New York, 

Que day on going to the office [ found a tele- 
graphic dispatch. The words of that dispaich 
have burned themselves into my memory: 

‘Your brother is dying! Come home!” It 
Was a stranger's name. Great God! my brother 
dving! A stranger, too, telegraphing to me! 
What meant all this? Was my mother also 
dvi ing ? 

I never closed my eyes for three days and 
thiee nights, nor did [eat a mouthful until I 
came in sight of my native town in Pennsylvania. 
1 waited for two hours trying tu overcome my 
ugitation created by fasting and want of sleep. 
Oidinarily nothing ruffled me ; but now I was as 
weak us a child. I walked up the main street. 
I came within sight of the old familiar cottage. 
The blinds were all down. Great Heaven! I 
Was not prepared for such a blow. I dreaded 
the wurst. The worst had come. A stranger 
opened the dour—a stranger stared at me. I 
recognized much of the old furniture with which 
inv mother would not part. I saw my brother's 
portrait hanging in the hall. 

** Are they in?” I gasped out, not knowing 


yosed, 


-What I said. 


No one recognized me. I did not wish to be 
recognized. 
pity, | had determined to act as astranger. So, 
with all the calmness that 1 could muster, I ask- 
ed after my mother by name. Then the blow 
feil. ‘The woman at the dour sara sulemuly : 

** She's dead, Sir.” 

‘‘ Hadn't she a son?” I asked, with a frightful 
attempt at indifference. 

** Yes, Sir—his death broke her ya 
died next day.” 

** Unfortunate people!” 

‘Ah yes, Sir. Theres never been a death in 
the village so unfortunate. Especially poor Llen- 
ry, Sir. He was a great favorite.” 

‘*T used to know a brother of his in New York. 
Does he know about this?” 

“Ah. Sir, I don't know. 
for him.” | 

‘* How did it happen ?” 

‘* Won't you walk in, Sir? and I'll tell you.’ 

‘‘No, thank you. It’s soclose. I'm hot; I'll 
sit here.” 

I sank into a seat by the cottage door. The 
woman told me all. Her story was simply this: 

When Henry eame home from college he was 
the pride and boast of the village. People sought 


‘She 


It ‘ll be a sad blow 
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| nothing for myself. 
vengeance. 
I grew very anxivus, and | 
since | 


_ rived there as soon as possible. 


Feartul of being an object of vulgar | 
Dangerene, to which he is heir. 


his acquaintance who before had overluvked him, | 


and his learning and genius won the regards and 
admiration of all. “Among the young ladies of 
the place there was one from Philadelphia who 
appeared to be greatly struck by my brother. 
She belonged to one of the first families in that 
city, and was exceedingly beautiful. Iler beau- 
ty, however, was only in appearance. Strange 


to say, with the utmost loveliness of form and 
features, she combined a hardness of heart and 
a selfishness of mature frightful to contemplate, 


respect. 


She my brother for thie s of mak- 
ing a Couquest of the talented’ young villuger. 
“As to Jove or marriage, she w ould have laughed | 
at the idea. Her aspirations were far higher 
than that. By the utmost artfulness, and by the 
exceeding charm which she wus capable of dis- 
playing, she completely overcome my brother. 
With all the intoxication of genius he surrender- 
ed himself to her power. With him to love was 
to give up his soul, his life, his all. It was no 
light or transitory matter. It was the most seri- 
ous thing on earth. As to her, he never duubt- 
ed her sincerity. 

At last he woke from his dream, and only 
awaked—to die. Ile spoke to her ouce about 
his feelings. She treated him cruelly. When 
sure at his affectious she began ta try to torture 
him Vith jealousy. On his remonstrating, she 
turne,, him away forever with a withering sneer 
Ile w il stunned at first, but afterward thought it 
a 
plored her to tell him truly. ‘This time her calin 
contempt was unmistakable; he saw her as she 
was. Had he possessed my, strong nature_ he 
would have survived this shock. ‘The woman 
does not live who could kill me by a disappoint- 
ment. But my brother was a gentle soul. When 
his heart bruke, he died. And-so he yielded to 
this blow. 

All can be told in a few words. _ My mother, 
horrified, startled, overwhelmed, by this most 
unlooked-for calamity, and gentle in nature like 
my brother, sank like him uuder the sudden 
stroke. 

‘*And now,” concluded the woman, 
both lie buried be-ide her husband.” 

All the time sie spoke I did not utter a w4rd. 

As she ceased I rose slowly, murmured ** ‘Thank 
you,” and staggered away. Instinetively I wan- 
dered to the burying-ground. | I knew well where 
they lay. I soon stuod befure their uewiy-made 
grave—two twin mounds containing all that I 
‘ared for on earth—the treasured objects of a 
lifetime's labor—the ones for whose happiness | 
had been a slave! And they had come to this! 

I spent the night there. 1 breoded over plaus 
of vengeance. If they were crushed by a blow, 
Lro-¢ under mine and heard their cry for venge- 
ance coming even from the tomb. I had that 
woman’s name. She had, under the outward 
beauty of her fiendish soul, killed my mother and 
brother. She should sutter! But how? This 
was the meditation of the night. I took long 
strides up and down as I paced beside the graves, 
and before the dawn I had decided. 

My scheme was one of grandeur. You seldom 
hear of such schemes. People generally find it 
dillicult to take revenge because they are too anx- 
ious to take care of themselves. Now, I cared 
My sole desire was for 
For that desire 1 was ready to sacri- 
lice every thing. 

I started fur New York immediately, and ar- 
The head of our 
house was living at that time up the Hudson. 
Ile lett every thing to me. My measures were 
alltaken. I wrote to him informing him that I 
Was going to Europe to see about some British 
funds that were endangered. I drew on England 
tur those funds to the amount of two million dol- 
lars, and then left the office. But I did not go 
to England. I calmly returned to my own lodg- 
ings, Where I wrote sume letters. These were 
létters of introduction to the chief people in the 
suited States from the leading aristocracy of 
Great Britain. With these I knew I could have 
le entree Of any society. I started for Phila- 
delphia, and put up at the first hotel in the place. 
I lavished my money with a liberal hand, ordered 
the servants peremptorily, and acted like all ec- 
centric nobleman. On the books of the hotel I 
wrote the name, ‘* Henry Lord Arlington.” 

On my card there was the same name, and 
over it a neatly-engraved crest. ‘This nobleman 
I was personally acquainted with. He had large 
dealjngs with our house, and all his circumstances 
were well known to me. On the following day I 
saw the fullowing in the principal paper : 


DISTINGUISHED STRANGER. — Yesterday a distin- 
ished nobleman arrived at the —— Hotel. He is 
fenry Lord Arlington, and is related to the leading 


English nobility. “He comes to this country to study 


our justitutions, and see the wonders of nature in 
which our land is so rich. His father is the Earl of 
When we state that 

his Lordship bas an income of about a million dollars 
a year, and Is a gay young bachelor of twenty-tive, we 
think we have said enough to-turn the beads of all 
the young belles in the city.” 


I,was soon waited on by the chief people in 
the city. I bore letters of introduction to them, 
and met with an eager welcome. My stately 
manners, my calmness, and self-reliance won me 
I was shortly the lion-of the city. 1 
soon encountered my victim. 

Isabel Nevers, for this was her name, was the 
daughter of one of the old families. Her father 
Was a man fall of self-importance and absurd 
conceit. Ile prided himself on being the son of 
‘an American officer, and cultivated his lofty feel- 
ing of arrogance °to a ridiculous extent. His 
daughter was worthy of him. Hard, cold, and 
selfish. She was only attractive in outline and 
feature. ‘The feeling of ambition and self-im- 
portance overruled all other sentiments. Love 
she could not feel. Marriage she looked upon 
as a speculation. She sought a husband only for 
the sake of wealth and social influence. Wealth 
and Position were her gods. 

[ saw with exultation how readily she fell into 
the snare [ had spread .or her. No sooner had 
she seen me than she exerted all her-arts to win 
me. » And I—never did any.lover appear half so 

intoxicated as I. The reader can foresee the 
end, Themewspapers announced it: 


**MarriaGE tN Hicu Lire.—It is stated that Lord 
Arlington is about to lead to the Hymeneal altar the 


Ile sought her out again, and 


| the e/ite of the city were present. 


| 


they’ 


daughter of one of our most distinguished citizens, . 


If this be so, we venture to say that the Court of St. 
James will have no brighter ornament than Miss 
Nevers.” 


All this transpired in about a fortnight. The 
marriage was vsettied upon. I showed to old 


Nevers my -banker’s authérity to draw on En- 


gland for millions. I made deeds of settlement 
to my bride of estates and Jands. I lavished my 
wealth with a liberal hand. She held instruments 
with my signature to the extent of millions. 

On the evening beture our marriage I wrote 
off to my old employer, anonymously : 

““Sir,—The young man in whom you place confi- 
dence ix a scoundrel. He is now not in Europe but 
Philadelphia, with furyed letters bearing the name of 
Lord Arlington. Do not de sspise this, but come your- 
self to Philadelphia, Learn all, and save yourself from 
Ruin—,* 


We were married. It was the most magnifi- 
cent wedding ever known in Philadelphia. All 
Such splendor, 
such display, had never before been seen. 

‘Three days passed. One morning a loud and 
peremptory knock was heard at the door. 
been living with my wife at Mr. Nevers’s, in se- 
clusion, preparatory to taking her to the aristo- 
cratic connections of her noble husband. The 
crisis approached. Well, I had nerve for any 
thing. ‘The servant opened the door. Loud 
voices sounded in the hail. My wife stepped to 
the door and hurriediback. She was white as a 
sheet. 

** Hla, ha!” she exclaimed, nervously ; 
want Lord Arlington. 5 
tor.” 

**An impostor! Well, that is good!” 
gayly. 

must see him,” 


** they 
They Say he s an 


I cried, 


cried a loud voice. 


** Well, its getting better and better!” I ex- | 


claimed ; and, springing up, I went to the dour. 

I saw my late employer. He started back. 

** Well, my good man, can I do any thing for 
you?” My calmness, my hauteur, my impu- 
dence, were beyond description. 

‘** Edward,” said he, ‘*has it come to this? 
Confess all, and I'll forgive vou.” 

Had not my heart been bevond the reach of: 
pity his tones would have melted me. But I 
calmly gazed at hii. 

** My dear Sir, you are laboring under some 
strange delusion,” said. ‘** Do | resemble 
one whom you know *” 

** You will not confess, then ?” he exclaimed. 
sternly confronting me. 
him to you.” 

He turned away. 
ficers, with a warrant, and carried away. My 
employer was no man to be trifled with. He 
had proofs against me too strong to slight. and 
he held me to bail to such a vast amount that I 
could not get bonds. I had to go to prison. 

On the following day the papers were full of 
it. ‘To add to the excitement, I wrote a confes- 
sion of my misdeeds, which was circulated every 
where. It was a territic blow to the Neverses 
and my wife. 

I sent for my employer. I told him all. oy 
handed him back the draft for millions. I had 
only used it to show. ‘The money I had spent 
was all my own—the savings of years. None of 
it had gone to my wife, however. I had made 
her presents of jewels, but they all turned out to 
be paste. My emplover forgave me. He had 
not lost a cent through me. He shook hands 
warmly. 

**Gud bless you, my poor boy!” he cried. 
‘‘Your desire for revenge has wisled you. May 
you be forgiven as I forgive you! 

He exerted himself for me, but could do no- 
thing. My offense had been too great. - I was 
sentenced to five years’ solitary imprisonment, 

Here lamnow. My wife has never been near 
me. Ihearshe and her father went to California. 
Perhaps she has married again. If so, I wish 
her joy. But if she has, when I get out of pris- 
on Ll] track her and make her give her new hus- 
band up again. 

Courteous reader, through the bars of his cell 
a felon wishes you adieu. 


PRINCE HENRI DE BOURBON. 


On page 245 we give the portrait of this un- 


*fortunate Prince, who was recently killed in a 


duel with the Duke De Montrensier. This 
tragic affair has put the finishing touch to the 
melancholy history of the elaborate scheme of 
Louis PHILIPrr, generally called the Spani-h 
Marriages. Conceived in selfishness aud car- 
ried out in cruelty, that iniquitous conspiracy 
has been the cause of manifold mistortunes dur- 
ing the last twenty vears to all persons and coun- 
tries concerned, and has at last given rise to a 
fatal encounter between two princes... The un- 
fortunate man who has now fallen may have 
sinned very freely in his political conduct, but 
he was, at all events, bitterly sinnéd against him- 
self. He might have been the husband of Isa- 
BELLA, if the ambition of the Orleans family had 
not stood in the way and condemned the un- 
happy Queen to the marriage she was actually 
forced to contract. Iliad she been permitted 
to marry Prince HENRI, whom she loved and 
wished to marry, she might have spent a happy 
and blameless life, and have transmitted her 
crown tranquilly to her children. But it was to 
the interest of the Orleanists that her sister's 
husband or his children should in her scep- 
tre, and measures were taken acgordingly to ar- 
range her future in such a way that all chance 
of a direct succession seemed to be obviated. 
The Queen was hurried into a deplorable career, 


I had 


“quarters, 
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NEW FIRE-ALARM TELEGRAPH. 

We give on page 245 an engraving of the new 
oe warm boxes, uow ready in all that part of 

New York city Iving south) of Fourteenth Street, 
E very otlicer and member of the Fire Depart- 
ment, every officer and member of thé Police 
Department, and every ofticer of the Fire Insur- 
ance Patrol, is. furnished with a key which will 
open all the boxes. A key is also deposited 
with the occupant of a building near each «wlann- 
box, the number.of which is posted in the box, 
The door, G, is kept closed. ‘To give an alarm 
open the outer door, F, draw down the catch, A, 
which winds up a spring. by means of the lever, 
B, which sets in motion the wheel, C, and re gis- 
ters the gumber of the box on the gong, DP, aiid 
on the instrument at the Fire Department Head 
To give a second or third alarm the 
door, G, is opened, and the Morse key, E. is 
struck ten times. ‘The Fire Department has i-- 


| sued the following directions to be observed’ when 


I felt myself seized by of- 


mot hen, officer, L leave | 


a fire is discovered: 
1. Go to the nearest box and open the door, pn!) the 


‘hook down as far as you can (firmly withont jerking), 


and then let it slide Pack. Remove the key and clu-e¢ 
the door. 

If vou do not immediately hear the number of the 
hone struck upon the small bell within, or upon the 
tower bells, goto the next neates, box to the tire and 
Fepe ai ihe vuperation. 

3. If upuu going to a box to give an alarm you hear 
the small bell inside ringing (which is an indicatien 
that an alarm is being sent over the lines frem the 
Central Office), do not open the box until it has dene 
ringing. In all such cases count the signal being 
souuded, aud be certain that it is not for the same 
tire. 

Key-holders are also cautioned not to open the 
box except in case of fire; not to give alarm un- 
til certain of a fire; not to give an alarm for a 
fire seen at a distance; not to pull down the 
hook more than once In giving an alarm; to be 
sure, after giving an alarm, that the door is se- 
curely closed before leaving the box; and net 
to let the key go out of sheis possession, except 
when demanded by proper authority. ‘Lhe prop- 
er observance of these directions will give in- 
creased efficiency to the Fire Department. and 
add greatly to the security of property against 
destruction by fire. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. ~- 


ATa tri a) in an Alabama town, not long since, one 


of the witnesses, an|old of some eighty years, 
, Was Closely questioned by the op posing counsel rel la- 


- Certainly a mild way of putting it. 


and Don HENRI subsided into that favorite ref- : 


uge for disappointed princes, Democracy. In 
the quarrel which cost him his life he was un- 
questionably in fault. He wrote the Duke a let- 
ter filled with insults, which, to a Spaniard or 
Frenchman, could only be atoned for by blood ; 


and it must be said of him that he met his fate 


with as much courage and indifference as he had 
courted it. 


- 


tive to the clearness of her evesicht. ‘‘Can yon see 
me?" said he. * Yes," was answered. “How well can 
you see persisted the lawver. “ Well enoavh,” 
responded the lady, ‘‘to see that you're heither a 
ne wre, an Indian, nor a gentleman.” The auswer 


| bruught duwn the house and silenced the counsel. 


The Dutch woman kept a toll-gate. One fogey doy 
a traveler asked, ** Madam, how far is itto B ” 
“Shoost a leetie ways,” was the reply. ‘* ¥es, Dut 
how far?" again asks the traveler. ‘“Shoost a lee tie 

ways’’—more emphatically. “Madam, is it one, tere, 
three, four, or fire miles?" The good woman ingenu- 
ously replied, “J dinks it 


“What do people mean,” said a French lady, “be 
saying that Rome is not a free city * Why. you mav 
hang | your clothes out to dry at your drawing-rovm 
window and nobody will-prevemt you.” 


The Rev. Mr. Thom, minister of the parish ‘of G.- 
van, had just risen up in the pulpit to lead the con- 
gregation in prayer, when a gentleman in front of 
the vallery took out his handkerchief to wipe the dust. 
from his brow; forgetting that a pack of cards was 
Wrapped up ip it, the w hole pack was scattered over 
the a ast of the "zallery. Mr. Thom could not resist 
a sarcasm, solemn as the act was in which he was 
about toengage. ‘Oh.man,man! surely your psalm- 
book has been awfu’-ill bound.” 


THE MITTEN. - 
The bull-dog barks on the top of the bill, 
And the lambs are skipping in glee; 
ut I'm sad as the dickeus—I am— 
My gal gave the mitten.to me. 


Ah, where will I go, and what will I do? 
I feel like a crazy bum-bee ; 

By thunder, I'll ight! I'll lick any boy 
‘That says the word mitten to me! 


I'm really mad—be dogged if I ain't! 
I swear I will kill any she; © 
Ill slather and slash—I'll murder that gal— 
By thunder! she sha'n't mitten me! 


No, I won't do that—I'll spite her—I will! 
Fu hang myself on a big tree; 

And then she will err—she'll die in remorse 
For giving the mitten to me. 


Best CLIMATE FOR A Torer—The temperate zone. 


Why do young ladies w hiten their faces *—Because 
they think the powder will make them go off. 


A young lady from tke rural districts went to Des 
Moines to see the elephant. In the etreet-car the 
conductor said to her, ** Miss, your fare.” “ Well, if I 
am,” replied she, “1 don't want any of a: impers 
ance.” 


Acapemy oF DrsigN—aA young ladies’ boarding- 
schoo}. 


“Why do you walk, Bob, wher you've got a donk- 
ey to ride *” said a crentleman to an Irish lad who 
was walking by the, side of his donkey. **Shure, 
then.” suid the boy,.“* I'm just walking to rest my 
legs.” 


‘Which is the ‘largest jewel in the world *—The Em- 
erald Isle. 


A schoolmaster in Ireland advertises that he will 
keep a Sunday-schoul twice a week—Tuesdays aud 
Saturdays. 


“Can vou return my love, my dearest ‘Julia 
“Certainly, Sir; I do not want it, I am sure.” 

A fashionable clergyman i in Chicago warns the si: 
ners of his congregation that if they don't reper r 
they will go to “the “place of eternal uneasiness.” 


Tinpen—Sunbeams. 

A poor man being ill, on being asked by a gentie- 
man whether he had taken any remedy, replied, “Ne, 
I sin’ t taken any remedy, but I've taken lots of phys- 
Se." 


— 


= petroleum men are great bores, but they, mean 
well 


Aficr the prinfipai thing is the interest. . 
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HAMLET. Wohiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what’s past; avoid what is to come. 
QUEEN (TWEED). Oh, Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 
HAMLET. Oh! throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer wi the other half. 
ASSUME A VIRT IF YOU HAVE IT NOT .—Shakspeare. 
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THE SILENT BATTLE. 
fun war that Spring and Winter wage 
(joes of dn silence, day by day ; 
Strong ye uth against decrepid age, 
New g,ewth opposed to dark decay ; 


The strife of hope against despair, 

Life mpgainst death ; avd, morn by morn, 
A temferer warmth is in the 

And Jn, on every side appears 

‘Yhe herrving host of Spring's advance— 
The crowding grass, with bristling spears, 

teeook-side rushes’ ready lance, 


The javelins of daring reeds, 
The iris-sprout’s keen bayonet-thrust, 
With rank and. file of sturdy weeds 
Rising exultant from the dust. 


Each day a fresher guidon flaunts, . 
Marking the vantage-ground by turns; 
The arrow-heads of water-plants, 
The hard-clenched fists of valiant ferns, 


The willow’s pennons, brave and fair, 
The wild-flag’s sharp and slender blade, 
With extry force of earth and air, 
Join Qidly in the glad crusade, 


Till Winjer's sullen struggles cease, 
“And and darkness fail and fiee, 

And all the hills are fair with peace, 
And green with palms Vt Victory. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of Aunt Margaret's Trouble.’’ 


EN Give Books.—isook V. 

& 
CHAPTER VIL. 

MES, PRW SPEAKS HER MIND. 

Maps Visit to Lowater took place as ar- 
ranged. Only instead of remaining merely a 
day with the Sheardown: she staid in their house 
a week. Mrs. ardown had strongly urged, 
almost 

“You have Wow the plea that you can not 
Jeave the viewr lonely,” she said. 
has no society and excitement at 
present. AS for'Feu, I don't think you desire 
to share in either the society or the excitement. 

Do you think Hugh would like that you should ? 
Stay with us. 1 shall ell’ Hugh that I have tak- 


en good care of his treasure, and he will be grate- 


ful to me. 

As to Veronica s.presence in Shipley Magna, 
Mrs. Shear@own did not trust herself to say very 
much on that scoreto Maud. She did say a few 
words quiet y, but sternly, disapproving the pro- 
ceeding. And Mand was unable to gainsav her. 
But in spedking to her husband, Nelly Shear- 
down gave utterance to her disgust and indigna- 
tion quite vehemently. 

** Did you ever hear of such a thing, Tom ? 
Hid any one ever hear of such a thing? »The 
woman must have lost al] sense of decency '” 

* Why, Nelly,” returned the captain, ‘* have 
I not heard you say more than once that jf that 
misguided girl were to petarn vou would not 
turn yout back on her, but would hold out a 
helping hagd to her in any way that vou could ? 
liave | heard you say that. or did I dream it?” 

‘You kpow that vou have heard me say it. 

And | do not repent of having said it. But you 
are not speaking fairly, You know very well, 
Tom, that my * helping hand’ was to ‘be con- 
Tingent on Very different state of things from 
that which actually exjiers, If she had& shown 
any penitem ANY Pemorse for the miserv she 
caused, an¥ consideration for others, [I would 
have done What | could for her: more, I con- 
fess, for Maud s Sake and the vicars than her 
own. ut Be « ome back here under the present 
civeumstandes not letting even a sufficient time 
elapse to sOften the memory of her disgrace ; 
faunting ill-gotten viehes aud her contempt- 
husband in the every body who has 

Conteniptible mv dear lit- 
tle wite, yan know harry: about dim at all 
events!” | 

*“Do I got know The 
which his m-rriagze was Made 

Certainly nota 

know?) at least, so m as 
hat he is, in short, as said 

The captain had thdught it necesirs 
deavor to stem his warm-héatled 
menee With @ littl show of that 
tility Which so becomes a man, and which he 
usually ready tw display far the 
of the weaker sex in cases that do not touch his 
own passions or prejudices. Tut in his heart 
(‘aptain Shenrdown was little less shocked and 
disgusted at Veronicas conduct than his wife 
wes, and he warmly concurred with her in de- 
airing to keep Mand as far as possible from 
the Vicars daughter. There were other rea- 
sons, also, why the Nheardowns considered the 
vicarage to be no longer a pleasant or desirable 
honte for Maud Desmond. But of these they 
did not speak tu her fully. 

* Perhaps it may be all idle gossip and rua- 
mor,” said ('aptain Shéardown, half interroga- 
twely, to hiswite. 
~* Perkape it way.” she returned, with.an ex- 
pressive shake ot the hend. 

** At all @ents. there is no need-to vex Maud 
with what pfiy turn out to be all false, vulgar 
scandyl.” 

** No need’at all, dear. But it is not very-easy 
to me to dissemble. Uuce or twice lately Maud 


under 


Le 


| fact had been confirmed, Mrs. Begbie had been 


has spokeff with some anxiety of the vicar, and 
I assure you it has been on the tip of my tongue 
to tell her the report we had heard.” 

‘*Gulp it down again, like a brave little wo- 
man,” 

Meanwhile the reappearance of Veronica in 
her new character of Princess de’ Barletti was 
the theme of discussion and animadversion in 
half the houses in the county. Mrs. Begbie had 
nearly fainted when she heard it. She had said 
to her who had first conveyed the tnforma- 
tion to her, ** No, Tomlins. I can not believe 
you. Iwill not, [must not, think so evil of my 
own sex.” When subsequently the atrocious 


thrown into quite a low, nervous state by it. The 
sight of her iftnocent Emmie, and the recollection 
that that pure scion of the united houses of Gaf- 
fer and De Wynkyn had been in the same room, 
had actually breathed the same air with the creat- 
ure, Was too much for her. But finally Mrs. 
Begbie had found strength to rouse herself, and 
to take a stand against the barefaced audacity 


of continental corruption, as she characterized 


the visit of the Prince and Princess de’ Barletti 
to the Crown Inn at Shipley Magna. Such, at 
least, was Mrs. Begbie’s own account of the va- 
rious phases of feeling she had gone through. 
Lady Alicia Renwick was very grim and sar- 
castic on the occasion. Disapproving Veronica's 
proceeding quite as strongly as Mrs. Begbie dis- 
approved it, her ladyship could not resist the 
pleasure of metaphorically digging her sharp 
beak into the pulpy self-complacency of Miss 
Emma. 

‘* Ay,” she said, dryly. . ‘‘ It’s a curious social 
fact that yon brazen flirt, without a penny to her 
tucher, as we say in the north, should have got 
two husbands (for, ye know, that wretch Gale 
married her), one a baronet and the other a 


prince, no less—and the young fellow really and 
truly well born: the Barlettis come of an illus- 
trious line—that that good-for-nothing hussy, I 
say, should get two such husbands by nothing in 
the world but her handsome face, while so many 
of our virtuous young virgins cant manage to 
get married for the life of them. And dear 
knows it isn’t for want of energy in trying, as 
far as my observation gues.” 


**Lady Alicia,” said Mrs. Begbie, with dig- 


nity,**no well brought-up girl would put forth | 


the—the lures, fur so I must call them, which | 
have seen exercised by that—creature! Men 
are unfortunately weak enough to be attracted 
by that sort of thing.” 

**Oh, men are fools enough for any thing, I 
grant you,” replied Lady Alicia, giving up the 
male sex en masse with the greatest liberality. 

‘*'They tell me,” pursued Mrs. Begbie, who, 
despite her virtuous indignation, seemed unable 
to quit the discussion of Vergnica's altered for- 
tunes, ‘‘that this—erson has brought down a 
carriage and horses—splendid horses!—and a 
suit of servants with her to the Crown Inn. And 
her dress is something incredible in its extrava- 
gance. She makes three toilets a day—” 

‘* Four, mamma,” put in Miss Begbie. 

‘‘i-mmie! I beseech you not to enter into this 
topic. Indeed, I regret that it has ever been 
mentioned befure you at all.” 

** Oh, I don’t think it will do Miss Emmie any 
harm,” said Lady Alicia, with an inscrutable 
face. 

‘*No, Lady Alicia. You are right. I ‘feel 
obliged to you for judging my child so correctly. 
But still it is a pity that the bloom of youthful 
freshness should be injured by a too early ac- 
quaintance with the wickedness of the world!” 

** And they say she’ paints awfully !” observed 
Miss Begbie, in whose mind the word ‘* bloom” 
had conjured up by association this crowning 
iniquity of Veronica. ; 


der. 

‘*It positively makes me ill to think of her 
said she. 

‘““Ii'm. I don’t remember that ye were so 
overcome when the girl first ran off,-were you ? 
Ay? Well, my memory may be at fault. But 
I understand“very well it is aggravating to peo- 
ple—especially to people with daughters—to see 
that sort of thing flourishing and prospering.” 

. “Vice, Lady Alicia, never prospers in the 
long run!” 

“Oh, of course not. To be sure not. 
have high authority for that, Mrs. Begbie. 
then ye see it’s often such a very long run.” 

The above conversation is a pretty fair speci- 
nfen of the light in which the Princess de’ Bar 
_ letti’s appearance at Shipley was looked on by 

the Daneshire society. 

Could Veronica have overheard one morning's 
chat in any dressing-room or boudoir whose in- 
mutes’ favor or countenance she desired, she 

/ would have at once despaired of making good 
| her footing as a member of the “ county” circles. 
it may seem strange that she had ever for a mo- 
ment conceived the hope that the gentry of the 
neighborhood would receive her. But she had 
an exaggerated idea of the power of money. 
And she thought that the bright refulgence of 
| her new rank would dazzle the world from a too 
Close inspection of old blots and spots on her fair 
| fae. _And then it had all been vague in her 
mind, ‘There had perhaps been hardly any defi- 
nitesexpectation of what would occur when she 
should be at Shipley. But she had had a gen- 
eral idea of awaking envy and admiration and 
astotiishment ; of dashing past old acquaintances 
in a brilliant equipage; of being addressed as 
‘**vour highness” within hearing of unpolished 
Idaneshire persons devoid of a proper sense o 
the distinction of classes, and who had habitual- 
ly spoken of her in her childish days as **‘ the 
vicars little lass!” And thes@ things in pros- 
pect had appeared to her to suffice. But after a 
day or two she became aware how strongly she 
desired to be visited and reveived by persons 


We 
But 


whose approval or non-approval made Fate in 
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Mrs. Begbie executed a quite gymnastic shud- 


Daneshire society. She was entirely annoticed 


except by one person. 

This solitary exception served but to empha- 
size more strongly the marked neglect of the rest. 
Lord George Seagrave called on her. Lord 
George had taken Hammick Lodge for a term 
of years. 
time of year before. But his health wouldn't 
stand a London season; getting old, you know, 
and that sort of thing. So, as he had to pay for 
the place, he had come down to the Lodge to 
pass a month or se until it should be time to go 
to Schwalbach. And he had heard that Prince 
Cesare and the princess—whom he had the hor 

or of perfectly remembering as Miss Levincourt 
—were at the Crown. So he had called, and 
that sort of thing. And he. should be uncom- 
monly charmed if the prince would come and 
dine with him and one or two friends, any day 
that might suit him. And Cesare accepted the 
invitation with something like eagerness, and 
announced thatyhe should drive himself over to 
Itammic dge very soon. This promise he. 
kept, having his -horses harnessed to a nonde- 
script vehicle, which the landlord of the Crown 
called a dog-cart; and sending the London 
coaclynan, who sat beside him, to the verge of 
apoplexy by his unprofessional and incompetent 
handling of the ribbons. The vicar had pleaded 
his parish duties as a reason why he could not 
go very frequently to Shipley Magna. Maud 
was with the Sheardowns. And besides, Hugh 
Lockwood, in his interview with Veronica, had 
so plainly conveyed his determination to keep his 
future wife apart from her, that Veronica had 
chosen not to risk a refusal by asking Maud to 
come to her. They had met but for a few min- 
utes on the evening when Veronica had driven 
her father back to the vicarage. Veronica had 
not alighted. She had looked at her old home 
across the drear little grave-yard, and had turned 
and gone back in her grand carriage. 
that same occasion she had seen Mr. Plew. 
There needed but a small sha of feminine 
acutengss to read in the surgeou's fuce the in- 
tense and painful emotions which the sight of 


He had néver been down there at that » 


But on | 


her awakened within him. She was still para- 
mount over him. She could still play with idle, 
careless, capricious fingers on his heart-strings. 


It Was a pastime that she did not intend to deny | 


herself, . 

But what she could not see, and had not no- 
bleness enough even to gucss at, was the intense 
pity, the passion of sorrow over the tarnished 
brightness ef her purity, that swelled her old 
lover's heart almost to breaking. She had never 
possessed the qualities needful to inspire the best 
reverence that a man can give toawoman. And 
it may be that in the little surgeon’s inmost con- 
science there had ever been some unacknowledged 
sense of this. But he had looked upon her with 
such idolatrous admiration; he had been so unself- 


he had so associated her beauty and brightness 
with every thing that was bright and beautiful in 
his ite, that her degradation had wounded him 
to the quick. She had never been to him as 
other mortals, who must strive and struggle with 
evil and weakness. He had not even thought of 
her as ef a woman fast clinging to some rock of 
truth in the great ocean of existence, and sup- 
plying her own feebleness by its steady stfength. 
She‘had been to his fancy a creature to whom it 
was simply natural and inevitable to be brilliant 
and stainless as the petal of a lily. And now she 
was smirched and fallen. After-the first parox- 
ysms of impotent rage against the man who had 
- taken her away, almost the bitterest reflection of 
all was the reflection how base a bait had tempt- 
ed her. | 

When her carriage stopped at the gate of St. 
Gildas’s church - yard, and ‘he advanced, hat in 
hand, and touched—very slightly touched—her 
profiéred hand, and stammered a few incoherent 
words of greeting, in his shy, awkward, unpol- 
ished manner, Veronica thought, ‘* He is over- 
come at seeing me again, and seeing me in this 
pomp! Poor littl Plew! He really is not a 
bad fellow; and I sha’n't forget the guod turn he 
did me about forwarding my letter.” Her grat- 
itude did not by any means go to the extent of 
relinquishing her power to torture his feelings. 
But truth, could she have read it in his heart. 
was, that he was crushed by the humiliation of 
being ashamed for her. And yet he loved her 
still. ‘A more perfect being would doubtless have 
ceased to love that which his moral sense told 
him ought to be utterly unlovable. But Mr’ 
Plew was a very far from perfect being; and 
from the nature of the case, and the nature of 
the man, there was mingled with his love an al- 
most feminine passion of pity which rendered it 
indestructible. 

** You used to have patients in Shipley Magna, 
Mr. Plew,” the ** princess” had said, graciously. 
** Whenever your professional duties bring you 
there, mind you come and see us!” 

Butytwo days, three days, passed, and Mr. 
Plew did not appear at the Crown Inn. Veron- 
ica had, in her security that he would come, given 
orders that he should be admitted at any time. 
Still, he did not appear. ‘Then came Lord 
George Seagrave s invitation to Cesare. Veron- 
ica told. him by all means to go, and told herself 
that it was a relief to get rid of him for a day. 
Poor Cesare was very fond of her; almost too 
fond of her. It became a bore to have his con- 
stant presence. But when he was gone, and she 
was left alone with no companion but her maid, 
and no resource but the inspection of her jewel- 
box, she began to feel depressed. 

‘*I'm getting into a horrible habit of being 
low-spirited,” she thought. ‘‘ It ts habit,4 sup- 


pose. I want keeping up. This leaden weight 
is intolerable. Bah! I won't stay in this odious 
hole! I Mways hated it. I don't know whether 


one always comes back to one’s old loves, but I 
do believe one returns unfailingly to one's old 


ishly content to worship from a humble distance ; | 


hates. Iwill gouway. But where? Dio mio! | 


16; 1870. 
Any where! - Back to town. But meanwhile I 
positively am.not well. I ought to see some one. 
I'll send for litthe Vlew !” 

Miss Turtle happened to be spending tlie aft- 
ernoon with old Mrs. Plew, when the Princess 
de’ Barletti’s pink, perfumed note was brought 
into thé cottage by a servant from the Crown In. 
Mr. Plew was not at home? He was expected 
back in the course of an hour or so. Very good, 
the man said. He would put up his horse and 
gig in the viffage, and return in the course of an 
hour to see if the doctor (so Mr. Plew was al- 
ways styled in Shipley parlance) had come in. 
He had orders to wait and drive him back to 
Shipley Magna. Was any thing the matter? 
Any one ill? Not that he knew, special. The 
lady as they called Barley-etty seemed a bit out 
o sorts. ‘But he couldn't say much about it. 
The moment the groom’s back was turned, the 
two Women pounced upon the note. They felt 
it, they smelt it, they turned it this way and that. 

‘““V. B.,” said Miss Turtle, deciphering the 
monogram. ‘* Anda crownabove. ‘The paper's 
for all the world like satin, And how it is per- 
fumed !” 

‘Ah! It smells to me like them yellow loz- 
engers in the surgery,” said Mrs. Plew, pushing 
the note away from her with a little dissatistied 
gesture. | 

** What a bold handwriting!” exclaimed Miss 
Turtle. ‘* Quite the aristocrat. Oh, dear me! 
I suppose Mr. Benjamin will be taken up with 
high society now.” 

The tip of the poor governess’s little nose be- 
came red, and her eyes filled with tears. Mrs. 
Plew grasped her wooden knitting-needles more 
tightly than was her wont, and shook her head 
with the tremulous movement of age. 

** If you could but have seen the carriage she 
was in,” whispered Miss Turtle, plaintively. She 
was by nature and habit so humble-minded tht 
her jealous comparison of herself with Veronica 
had only resulted in her crushing sense of the 
latter’s overwhelming superiority in all points. 

** But I did describe it to you, didn't 1? And 
the silver on the horses’ harness ? Mrs. Megyitt 
thinks a deal of her spoons, but la! Mrs. Plew, 

! tell you Mrs. Meggitt’s spoons would be but a 

drop in the ocean if you were to melt them down 

to ornament that harness. And then the bonnet 
she had on. And leaning back with such an el- 
egant kind of a loll agaist the cushions. She 

was painted,” said poor Miss Turth, making a 

fuint little protest on behalf of her own self re- 

spect. She at least was never painted. Butslie 
added almost immediately, with a profound sigh, 

** But I have been told they all do it in high life.”’ 

Still old Mrs. Plew kept her lips closed, and 
her head shook treinulously. In a few minutes 
the surgeon came in. Miss Turtle looked at his 
mother as though expecting her to speak of the 
note from Shipley Magna. But the old woman 
said not a word. | ; 

** There's a—a—note for you, Mr. Benjamin,” 
said Miss Turtle, timidly ; and at the same in- 
stant his eye lighted on it as it lay on the table. 
He took it up quickly, and walked to the window 
as though to get a better light as he read it, turn- 
ing his back on the two women. 

.** Where is the méssenger ?” he asked, looking 
round, ‘* There is mention here of a man and 
gig waiting to take me back.” 

‘*'The man said he'd be heré again in an hour, 
Mr. Benjamin. We thougut—that is, your mo- 
ther expected you back by then.” 

‘ T must wait for him then, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Plew, pulling out his watch, and beginning 
to walk softly up and down the room. ‘‘Its a 
—a-—patient. The Princess Barletti, in fact. 

She is not very well, and wishes to see me. It 

really is very good of you to give my mother sc 

much of your company, Miss Turtle.” 

Then Mrs. Plew unelosed her lips and spake, 

‘** Benjy, love, don’t you go.” 

Mother!” 

Benjy, darling, don’t you 

** Not go to see a patient when I am sent for!” 

** Benjy, love, I don't believe she’s ill a bit 
more than you are. Nor so bad either, if feel- 
ings could count. And if she is bad let her send 
for Doctor Gunnery from ‘Danecester, and not 
fur them that she’s treated so heartless, and 
cruel, and shameful.” 

Mr. Plew had turned ashy pale, and was stand- 
ing quite still, staring at his mother. The little 
governess sat with clasped hands and parted lips, ' 
glancing nervously from one to the other. SI 
was dumfoundered at Mrs. Plews unexampled 
boldness and eloquence. ‘The wooden needles 
clicked and rattle! in the old woman's trembling 
hands. A bright red spot burned on each with- 
ered cheek; and she went on in a strained voice 
unlike her natural soft tones. : 

‘*shumeful, and cruel, and heartless*she's 


treated one that she’s not worthy to tie his shoe- 
strings! A painted, wanton thing, playing her 
airs to break an honest man’s heart! A man 
that might have had a good loving wife, and good 
loving children at his knee but for her. Beauty! 
Why there's women in the world, common, plain- 
looking women, with common coarse clothes on 
their backs, that to my eves seem as beautiful as 
the saints and angels beside her! She's bad; 
bad, and wicked, and wanton! And a paint- 
ed—”’ . 

She stopped suddenly with the opprobrious 
word on her lips. Her ‘son, without uttering a 
syllable, had dropped into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. The governess cow- 
ered, awe-stricken, and trembling like a fright- 
ened bird. The knitting fell from the old wo- 
man’s hands. She sat as still as though she had 
been turned to stone for a minute or so, looking 
at her son. ‘Then all at once she got up, went to 
him, dnd put her hand on his bowed head. 

‘* Benjy,” she said, ‘‘ my own dear boy, for- 
give your poor old mother! And may Ged for- 


give her for saying a wor! fo Fart the best: 
that ever naortal woman [ove this world! 
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I don’t know what came over me, Benjy. I 
couldn't help it. "T'was as if I fuin must speak. 
I'll nos say another word, love; 
word. Oh, my boy, don't. be angry, with your 
poor mother. [I sha’n't be here to trouble you 
long! And—Benjy—'twas only because I love 
Yow so, Ihny Own dear darling.” Mr. View re- 
moved one hand from his face, and put it out to 
take his mother’s. She raised it to her lips and 
kissed it. ** Thapk you, my boy,” she said, with 
ery fiush gone from her face, and thé tears 
uing down it—she. teebly tottered out of the 
Miss Turtle ruse‘and followed her to the 
‘here she turned, and said, in a quite 
plac almost cheerful, taue. You necdut ve 
anxivus about your mother, Mr. Benjamin. I'll 
stay With her, and look after her whilst you re 
gone. Your mother's used to me. And for me 
its a real pleasure | tu du any thing for her; it 
is indeed !” 

*(iod bless you for your kindness. I shall 
always be grateful to you, and be your friend 
with all my heart—if you will let me be so,”an- 
swered the surgeon. 

Within a quarter of an hour he was on his 
road to Shipley Magna. 


GREAT. EATERS 

Bapuan, in his Prose Halieuties,” tells us 
that, ‘‘among immortal gluttons, Hercules the 
7 beef-eater was the chief; he would eat up the 
° grilled carcass of a cow at a meal, with all the 
live coals attached to it. The edacity of Ulys- 
ses ix competently attested in the Odyssey. Milo 
earnied an ox round the stadium in his arms, 

and then with as little dithculty in his inside.” 
If it be alleged that these three ancient wor- 
thies never lived except in the pages of mythol- 
ogy, there is no difficulty in tinding real mortals 
that will serve the purpose. Lucullus had a room 
in his house for every kind of supper, each at a 
particular cost; and even his cheapes. supper 
was worth a moderate fortune.  Apicius. killed 
himself when he had only eights thousand pounds 
sterling te ft, te that he would die-of starva- 
tion, One epicme had sauce for a pair of par- 
. tridges prepared froin two dozen; and twenty- 

five legs of mutton cut up to ri” one choice 
plateful of special delicacy; and a dish prepared 

endless co-t from peac faved brains. 

Boehmer, a German writer, described some- 
what fully the case of.a man 2 Wittenberg who, 
for a wager, would eat a whole sheep, or a whole 
pig. or a bushel of cherries, including the stones. 
His strength of teeth and power of swallowing 
enabled him to miasticate, 
into sinall fragments, glass, earthen-ware, and 
flints. He preferred birds, mice, and caterpil- 
lars; but when he could not get these delicacies 
he put up with mineral substances. Once he 
devoured pen, ink, and sand-pounce, and seemed 
half inchned: to deal in the same way with the 
inkstand itself. Hle made money by exhibiting 
his powefs in this way until about sixty vears 
of age, after which he lived nearly a score more 
years in a more rational way. Although a Latin 
‘treatise was published in elucidation of his mar- 
velous powers, it may not be uncharitable to sup- 
pose that there was a little chicanery in the mat- 
ter, as in the case of the fire-eaters with whom 
we are familiar at the fairs and in the streets, 
and who doubtless live upon more reasonable 
diet when not engaged-in money-making exhi- 
bitions. A story is told of General Keenigs- 
mark, an officer éngaged in one of the many 
wars waged in by-gene times by Sweden against 
Poland and Bohemia, which illustrates both the 
pig-eating attribute and the fear which such an 
achievement may possibly produce in the minds 
of others.- A peasant came to the King of Swe- 
den’s tent during the siege of Prague, and offer- 
ed to devour a large hog for the amusement of 
his Majesty. The general, standing by, said that 
the fellow ought to be burned as a sorcerer. 
Nettled and irritated at this, the peasant ex-* 
claimed, *‘If your Majesty will but make that 
old gentleman take off his sword and spurs, I 


this offer with a vast -spansion of mouth 
jaws. Brave as he was in battle, Keenigs- 
ne could not stand this; he beat a hasty re- 
reat from the tent, and hurried to his own quar- 
ters. 
In the time of Charles the, First, Taylor, the 
water poet, gave an account: of one Nic holas 
Wood, a Kentish man, who had a power of stow- 


devoured a whole raw sheep; on another, three 
* dozen pigeons; on a third, several rabbits ; on 
a fourth, eighteen yards of black pudding ; while 
on two other occasions the quantities set down 
were sixty pounds of cherries and threepecks of 
damsons. But it will be better t@ disbelieve these 
statements, and attend to the more moderate 
though still startling account given by Taylor, 
that **Two loynes of mutton and one loyne of 
* veal were but as three sprats to him. Once, at 
Sir Warham St. Leger’s house, he showed him- 
self so violent of teeth and stomach that he ate 
as much as would have served thirty men, so that 
his belly was like to turn bankrupt and break, 
but that the serving-man turned him to the fire, 
and anointed his paunch with grease and butter 
to make it stretch and hold: and afterward, be- 
ing laid in bed, he slept eight hours, and fasted 
all the while, which when the knight understood 
he commanded hiim to lhe laid in the stocks, and 


there to endure as long as he had lain bedrid 


with eating.” In the time of George the First 
there was a man who, in a fit of religious enthu- 
siasm, tried to maintain a Lenten fast of forty 
days and forty nights. Breaking down in this 
resolution afier a few days, he took revenge on 
himself by becoming an enormous eater, devour- 


ing large quantities of raw flesh with much avid- | 


> 


not another’ 


or at least to munch 4 


will eat him before I begin the pig,” accompa-- 


ing away a marvelous quantity of food at a meal. . 
He was credited with having on one occasitn- 
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ity, Somewhat over a century ago, a Polish 
soldier, presented tu the court O6 Saxony as a 
marvel of voracity, one day ate twenty pounds 
of beef and half of-a roasted: calf. About the 
sume time a youth of seventeen, apprentice to a 
Thumes waterman, ate five pounds of shoulder 
of Jamb and two quarts of green pease in fifty 
minutes. An ac hievement of about equal glut- 
tony was that of a brewer’s man, who, at an inn 
in Aldersgate Street, demolished a roast goose of 
quarts of porter in ‘an hour and eighteen 
utes. Early in the neign of George the Tlrrd a 
watch-maker’s apprentice, nineteen years of age, 
in three-quarters of an hour devyared a leg of 
pork weighing six pounds, and @ proportionate 
quantity of pease pudding, washing down these 
comestibles with a pint of brandy taken off in 
two draughts. A few years afterward there was 
a beggar at Gottingen who on more than one 
occasion ate twelve pounds of mest at a meal 
After his death, his stomach, which was very 
large, was found to contain numerous bits of 
flint and other odds and ends, which Nature very 
properly refused to recognize as food. In fact, 
setting aside altogether the real or alleged eating 
up of a whole sheep or hog, the instances aré_ 
very numerous in which a joint sufficient for a 
large family has disappeared at a meal within the 
unworthy corpus of one man. 
It is clearly evident that many of tne records 
of yoracious eating point to a morbid craving 
which the person suffers, and which is as muc h 
a disease as the opposite extreme—loss of appe- 
tite—while being still more difficult of cure. 
Medical men have at hand a stock ef learned 
Greek names to apply to various manifestations 
of the disease. Dr. Copland describes a case 
Which came under_his professional notice. There 
were two children possessing insatiable appe.ites, 
of which the youngest, seven vears old, was the 
worst. ‘** The quantity of food devoured by her 
was astonishing. Every thing that could be laid 
hold of, even in its raw state, Was seized upon 
most greedily. Besides other articles, an un- 
coukéd rabbit, half a pound of candles, and some 
butter were taken at one time. ‘The mother 
stated that this little girl, who was apparently in 
youd health otherwise, took more food, if she 
could possibly vbtain it, than the rest of her 
farmily, consisting of six besides herself.” Such 
extieme manifestations Of the disease are of 
course, Very rare. 
As ‘to fire-eaters, they have always been ex- 


-hibitors rather than persons possessing a real 


liking for this peculiarly hot kind of food. There 
Was vue Powell, very eminent in this line of busi- 
ness toward the close of the reign of George IL. 
It used to be jocularly said of ‘him, that ** his 
coltmon foud is brimstone and fire, which he 
licks up as eagerly as a hungry peasant w ould a 
mess of pottage; and such is his passion for this 
terrible element, that if he were to come hungry 
into your kitchen while a sirloin was roasting,. 
he would eat up the fire and leave the beef.” 
Sume of the former paragraphs in this <drticle. 
contain incidental notices of persons swallowing 
miueral substances of various kinds; and it ap- 
pears that medical men recognize a disease called 
lithophagy, or stune-eating. “Persons have been 
known to devour, nut merely spiders and flies, 
toads arid serpents, and other living creatures— 
nut merely cotton, hair, paper, and wood, but 
cinders, sand, earth, clay, chalk, flint, glass, 
stone, musket-bullets, and earthen-waie. One 
man could swallow billiard-balls and gold and 
silver watches. * There is an accredited case in 
the inedical journals of New York fur 1822, of a 
man who could swallow clasp-knives with impu- 
nity = but on one day he overshot the mark by 
swallowing fourteen: it killed him. If we Would 
go into the particulars of all these kinds of vo- 
racity, we should have to establish three grades— 
digesting without mastication ; swallowing with- 
out digesting; and simply swallowing without 
either mastication or digestion. 
can trace this matter for himself. As to earth- 
‘eating, the young women of certain lands are 
said to eat chalk and clay, to improve their com 
plexions. 

Cases have been known in which the limita- 
tion to the quantity of food taken at once is 
brought about rathet by the effects of fumes and 
vapers upon the brain than by an exhaustion of 
the deglutitory powers of the eater. One of those 
persons to whém a whole joint is a mere trifle was 
tempted to dccept a wager to the effect that he 
could got take three shillings’ worth of bread and 
‘ale at a meal. ‘Lhe man who laid the wager pro- 
vided twelve new hot penny loaves, and steeped 
them in several quarts of ale. ‘The eflect of the 
‘ale upon the hot crumb of the bread was such as 
to send off the glutton into a drowsy helplessness 
long before he had come to the end of his allotted 
task, and he was greatly mortitied afterward at 
having lost the wager. 

‘If the propensity be really due to an abnormal 
condition of the system, a morbid craving which 
physiologists and physicians can trace 40 an or- 
ganic source, the person is no more to blame 
than other- patients suffering under maladies. 
But if he boasts of his achievements. and makes 
them the subject of bets, we can have no diffi- 
culty in settling the degree of reprobation due to 
him, About forty years ago there was an in- 
scription on the window of a small road-side inn, 
between Peckham and Sydenham, recording such 
a boast; whether railways and other novelties 
have swept it away, we can not tell, but Hone 
described it : 

March 16, 1810, 
Thomas Mount ‘ane dined here, 
Eat six pounds ef bacon, drank nineteen pots of beer. 


It is nonsense, and a libel upon the four-footed 
races, to call such exhibitions of gluttony brutal’ 
or beastly ; seeing that real brutes and beasts eat 
only w hen they are hungry, and leave off when 


they have had enough. 


But every one 


ME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Lire in the temperate zone is not without its trials 
“sv think the Envlish, in view of the unusual severity 
of the past winter with them. For eight or ten days 
all traffic-on the Thames was suspended, and when 
the ice broke up, one might have imayined himseif on 
the banks of some river of the fmnyvid zone; for the 
floating ice soon became frozen tovether into huve, 
irregular masses. In Paris, the weather seems to have 
been equally severe ; the Seine has been full of mas-es 
af ke. Kame Cluccace Geeu, ac- 
cording to ope account, ‘almost buried in” snow- 


| sturms,” though this statemeut is doubtless rather 


exasverated. Ip» Danziz the cold has been so exce=-- 
ive that theatres were closed. At Swinemunds, the 
and acme actwenturous 
skuters cruseed to a distance of several 


hishitre 


Kaltic wae cowered with tee, 


On the 17th of March the case of the ill-fated City of 
Iustem Was brought up in the House of Commons. 
Among other facts respecting the dangers of the sea, 
it Was etated that up to that time, since the first of 
January, nine steamships had been lost, seven of 
which foundered at sea with great loss oflife; and 
that most of these casualties were due to the want of 
proper bulk-heads, and a proper check upon over- 
loading. 

The “Old Fashioned Girl,” Miss L. M. Alcott’s last 
work, was published with an edition of 12,000 copies. 
The authoress is now on her way to Italy, with Miss 
May Alcott, the artist by whom * Littie Women” was 
illustrated. 


* A magnificent ball has been given at Paris by Saida- 
ha, a Persian, which cost myre than $20,000. His 
lounges were covered with cashmeres embroidered 
with gold, which he gave away to the departing 
guests. One “lady,” not caring for cashmere, took 
away a Persian carpet, Supper was served under a 
gilded trellis, bearing ripe grapes, peaches, and cher- 
ries. 


For fifteen years Mr. Charles Dickens bas been a 
public reader to delighted audieuces. Last mouth Le 
pave a farewell reading at St. James's Hall, London. 
He remarked in a closing address: “I have been uni- 
furmly cheered by the readiest response, the must 
generous sympathy, and the must stimulating eup- 
port. Nevertheless, 1 have thought it well, at. the 
full flood-tide of your favor, to retire upon those old- 
er associations between us which date from much fur- 
ther back than these, and henceforth to devote biyself 
exclusively tothe art which first brought us together.” 


Dr. Osgood, in a recently published letter concern- 
ing ** Americans in Europe,” remarks that titled peo- 
ple speak to each other in the simplest way, and only 
* when presenting distinguished persons to others is 
the full title given. ‘I think,” he says, “that it is 


good-breeding in England to address a distinguished. | 


person once by his title, and afterward to say ‘ you’ 
or ‘Sir.’ I heard Tyndall, the philosopher, address 
the Prince of Wales at a public meeting, and aftef 
calling him ‘ Your Royal Highness’ once or twice, he 
spoke to him simply as ‘Sir,’ which I thought was a 
slip of the tongue, until I learned otherwise, and was 
age that it was proper even to speak to the Queen 
‘Madame,’ afier addressing her as ‘ Your Majesty.’ 
tom are little matters ; but they are becoming more 
important as the best-bred people in Europe and 
America are coming together, and we wish to be mu- 
tually agreeable.” 
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in Connecticut. 
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adorn some 


of the streets of that city. Jn h 


eatin 
asphalt rock to abuut 


t viz? it disintegrates, and br‘the 
seftening of the bitumen it turns intu a sort of.a brow: 
dust. If in that state, while the dust is yet het, it i- 
compressed in a mould, the particles will stick togett- 
er, and the matter wi! i re-ume again, in covling, it- 
yreneral appearance, hardness, and all the ‘pr rties 
of primitive rock, whi le it retains thé shape @ thie 
mould. Atthe present time the whole surface of Paris 
asphalt streets comprises about 135,553 square yards. 

Qar cl Cis Brivileces & 
At a réecént meeting of the 


members of @ Conyregational charch in Greenwich, 


for the purpose of ele ting deacons, it was cr 

by some that women and mirors, when mem 
the church, were é@utitied to wote fie At 
quite « stormy debate it became evicent that a m 
ity were disposed to grant the privilewe of ere! 
tie suffra; ge wo the new ¢ laimahts, ind resolutiou te 


that effect was passed. 


Ao English earl’s dauchter bas raixed a new ernn- 
dal by eloping with the organist of a Cathwlic chap 
The organist is of “the plainest possible pattern,” is 
twenty-three, and an Irishman. The Lady Blanc! he is 
‘twenty-six, and the marriage has now been celebra- 
ted in legal form, causing strange stories to be circu- 
lated in the-upper circles. ¥ 


The new fire-alarm boxes have confused the ideas 
of some unsophisticated country people. The other 
day a verdant-looking individual was seén attempt. 
ing to insert a letter in one of the Broadway buxes, 
A policeman, thinking he was on evilgbent, valiantly 
collared him, but. was forced to let him depart unlu- 
juyd when explanation was made. 


There is very good philosophy in-what a popr man 
once said: ‘* When a stranger treat me rudely I eum. 
fort myseif with the reflection that it is not mfself he 
slights, but my old shabby cvat aud hat, which, to say 
the truth, have ne particular claims to admiration. 
So if my hat and cuat chuuse to fret about it, let them; 


; i iter > 
it is Dothing te me. 


Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, whose death has 


recently taken place, suffered, from the age of eight- 
een, With an affection of the spine, which caused se- 
vere torture and partial paralysis, and finally culmin- 
ated in loss of sight. Notwithstanding all this, he 
maintaéned a wonderful cheerfulness, and continued 
to retain an undiminished interest in all his affairs. 
All the journals of the day were read to him; his 
, memory was singularly retentive, and his judgment 
“acute. His opinion in matters of politics and finance 
wa™highly valued; and his magnificent house in Par- 
is was the constant resort of the political and literary 
celebrities of France aud Germany. 


Bleeding from the nose is always regarded as an 
unwelcome event, yet, in the opinion of Dr. Hall, it 
always is beneticial, preventing headache or mure se- 
rious illness, and sometimes arresting apoplexy and 
sudden death. Therefore it should not be immedi- 
ately arresied.' When the nose threatens to bleed ex- 


cessively, it can sometimes be arrested by putting the. 


feet in hot water, or by applying & mustard plaster be- 
tween the shoulders. 

The eagerness of the freedmen’ for learning is non 
ed only by their eagerness fur land; and they are 
gaining a foothold on Southern ground. On the isl- 
ands near Charleston 2000 families have paid for their 
little farms. During the last year 200 have bought 
places near Augusta, and a greater number have put 
up houses near Atlanta. Of the $12,000,000 which the 


freedmen’s banks have taken at least one-half has been” 


saved for,actual investment. It is drawn out mainly 
to buy homes. ; 


Report tells of some barbarians in a west-of-En- 
gland town, who deserve expulsion from civilized soci- 
ety. During some recent skating a lady broke through 
the ice, and a skatesman in attendance pulled ber half 
out; but, finding that she would not or could not give 
him any thing if he rescued her, pushed her in again! 
When, finally, she was rescued by others, a cabman 
charged her double fare for carrying her home! 


At a criminal trial in Franc€ not long ago a witness 
refused to take the oath, from religious scruples, de- 
claring that she was a Quaker. As that sect is quite 
unknown in France, no provision appears to have 
been made for such an eventuality. The court, in 


consequence, had to deliberate on the point, and at . 


length decided—with the consent of the public pros- 
ecutor, the jury, and the advocates of me prigoners— 
to receive the testimony of the witness as “if 
formation, but not as legal evidence. 


The genuine asphalt roads of Paris are admirable, 
,and the material of which they are made possesses 
points of great interest. The French asphalt is a car- 
bonate of lime or chalk, naturally impreyznated with 
bituminous matter. Extensive beds of this deposit 
are found at Seysse] and Pyriniont, on the right bank 
of the Rhone, between the French fortress Bellezrade 
and the town of Culloz. Large amounts of this rock 
are quarried and sent to the French capital, where it, 


is used in making the beautiful pavements which now 


ple in- 


A little fellow of three years was taken to charch 
for the first time. On his be 
“Well, Charlie, how did you ike the minister?” “Not 
very well,” replied the child. “Didn't you? Why 
not?” “Why he spoke so loud I couldn't hear him,” 
said Charlie, with a yrave face. Parents littie imac- 
ine how difficult it is fur a young child to understand 
the forced style and pu'pit tones of most ministers, or 
even to get any correct ideas from words that are siim- 


turp home hisdather said 


ple enough to adults. Anvther little boy could not ° 


remember the text exactly, but thought it was ‘‘some- 
thing about a hawk between, two pig reons, " It was, 
“ Why°halt ye between two opinivus!” 


At the present time, when disasters at sea are 
@wakening so much painful interest, a recently-inu- 
. vented |jfe-eaving device is worthy Of attention. The 
_ invention consists in so constructing a part or the 
whole of the hurricane-deck that it maf be readily de- 
tached from the vessel if she should sink; and, being 
buoyant, will serve as a raft, on which the passengers 
may take refuge.- The hurricane-deck is constructed 
with double walls, between which air-vessels or cork 
may be’ placed to increase the buoyancy of the raft; 
and it is so secured to the vessel that it may be im 
siantaneOusly detached. A suitable suppiy of pro 
visions, and otber things necessary, should be con- 
stantly kept in wells inthedeck. This invention was 
patented November, 1869. 


An exchange says that a great economy in the man- 
ufactare of bread is secured by the following process- 

luten to the amount of.ten or twelve per cent. is ex. 
tracted by boiling water from bran, and the flour is 
kneaded with this infusion, whereby from twenty to 
thirty per cent. more bread is obtained. The bread, 
of course, is not so white as that of first quality, but 
is muth more nutritious. 


- The walls of Sebastopol have now been complete- 
ly restored, and upward of three hundred houses 
built in place of thuse ruined by the bombardment. 
A new marble church, in the form of a pyramid, has 
also been erected in the church-yard of thetown. The 
fuuds for the construction of this building were rai-ed 
by a public subscription in the whole of Russia. The 
chief of the subscribers was the Princess Wassiltch ye 
koff, who gave up for that purpose the whole of her 
year’s pension, amounting to 15,0 rubies. A sum 
of 200,080 rubles in atl was expended on the building. 
The principal monument in the church-yard is thit 
of Prince Michael, Gortchakoff. On it is the follow. 
ing inscription: ‘t Here lie, among warriors, the mor- 
tal remains of the man who prevented the enemies 
of our country from penetrating to this spot.” The 
tom#stones ‘of the men are all alike in’ shape and 
size, and each of them bears this inscription: “Grave 


of our brothers.” 


their eagerness.to make me infallible they will make 
me fail!’ The bishops cost the Pope sumewhere 
about 23,000 francs (£1000) daily, so that he has had 
to pay for two months’ barren discussion the pretty 
little sum of 1,500,000 francs. 


The Empress’s Grand Prize of 10,000 franes, given. 
this year for the first time by the French Geographic- 
al Society, has just been awarded to M. De Lesseps. 
On receiving the medal which accompanies the prize, 
M: De Lesseps ‘announced that he would devote the 
sum of money to the expedition which the Society is 
about to undertake into Central Africa. 


Fhe following anecdote is told of Charles Digkens, 
who was once present.'at a dinner-party where a 
young writer inveighed against the world generally, 
in a very “forcible feeble “manner.” During” pause 
in this philippic against the buman race, Dickens said 
across the table, in the most self-congratulatory of 
tones: “I say, ——, what a lucky thing it is you and 
I don’t belong to it. It reminds me,” continued tlie 
author of “ “of two men who on a rain! 
scaffold were awaiting the final delicate.attention of 


serving that a bull had got into the crowd of sp@cta- 
tors, aid was busily engaved in tossing one here atid 
another there; whereupon he said to the other,: ‘I 
say, Bill, how lucky it ts for us that we~are up here 


_ Ali Pasha Monbarek, the Minister of the Khedive of 
’ Egypt, has purchased 30,000 volumes.in London ani 

Paris, to found a public library at Cairo, the unly one 
of the kind in Exypt. 2S 


His Holiness the Pope remarked the other day, re-* 
ferring tothe bishops of the Ecumenical Conncil: “ln 


the hangman; the notice of one was aroused by db- . 
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$TEAMSHIP LIFE. 
We a ast week an illustration of the mis- 


ment for the poetry of the ‘‘ dark blue ocean ;” 
and if they @postrophized the waves at all, it 
would not béte bid them “roll on.” Another 
sketch shows some of the more interested pas- 
sengers eagefy watching the oiling of the-bin- 
nacle, while the mate supervises, with a critical 
eye, the delicate operation. 

None of thse on board enjoy a warm and sun- 
ny day more Than the poor steerage passengers, 
who come up#from their close quarters and crowd 
the forward part of the ship to obtain a breath 
of pure air amd a pleasant outlook upon the sea. 
Hundreds of them may be seen, on such a day, 
grouped about on the little prow deck, gazing 
dglightedly of the prospect, sewing, or singing, 
or smoking, @ holding up their children so that 
they too may have a look over the high steam- 
er’s side, and Watch the spray, the sea-gulls flap- 
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STEAMSHIP LIFE—TAKING IT EASY. 


ping and cawing about the prow, and the great 
fish which now and then leap in the broad path 
of the ship. Some of the faces in the picture 
are unmistakably German, others as clearly Hi- 
bernian: the old man with the little girl is con- 
tented, patient, interested, and the German em- 
igrants all seem quiet and hopeful. ‘The Irish 
in the back-ground are chattering after the cus- 
tom of their race, not quite so neat as their Ger- 
man companions, but far more boisterous and 
lively. ‘The group in the centre is evidently 
composed of disappointed Fenians_returning to 
this country. 


A WOUNDED DANISH. SOLDIER. 


Tue picture from which our illustration with 
the above title is engraved is a ‘reminiscence of 
the campaign in Holstein, and will remind our 
readers of many similar episodes of our own re- 
cent war. It was painted by Madame Jert- 
CHAU, wife of the eminent Danish sculptor, and 
is considered one of the most meritcrious of the 
works that have placed her in the foremost rank 
of female artists. The circumstances of the 
Prussian war against Denmark are not yet for- 
gotten. Whatever may have been the merits of 
Prussia’s claim to the territory in dispute, it was 
pressed with an overbearing insolence which no 
nation retaining its self-respect could admit, ex- 
cept on compulsion; and we all recollect the 
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theme. 


fo 


brave stand made by the little Danish army 
against the overwhelming odds brought by its 
gigantic neighbor. But when, in additivn to 
this, we reflect how peaceful, industrious, and vir- 


_tuous is the modern Dane, yet losing none of his 
‘ancient courage—how thoroughly domestic, in 


his habits, yet ever ready to obey when patriot- 
ism_cals_him from the happy contentment of 
home, we shall then better appreciate the touch- 
ing story suggested-by this picture. We need 
not stop to point out the. true womanly refine- 
ment shown in the artist’s treatment of her 
The life of the wounded man, perhaps, 
still hangs in the balance; but, if he recover, 
he will surely owe more to the soothing, gentle 
nursing of that true-hearted girl now reading to 
him from the Book of Life than to the surgeon’s 
skill. We may, however, in illustration of the 
picture, remind the reader that generally on the 
Continent of Europe the act of betrothal is re- 
garded far more seriously than our American 
** engagement” between lovers. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


Ir appears to be very a to success in 
science that a man should have an able mother. 
I believe the reason to be, that a child so cir- 


cumstanced has the good fortune to be delivered | 
from the ordinary narrowing, partisan influences | ature. 
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S1EAMSHIP LIFE—OILING THE BINNACLE. 
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of home education 
ish; it is the nature of all of us to believe blind- 
ly in wh tt we Jove, rather than in that which we 
think mst wise. We are indignant when others 


_ pry into our idols, and criticise them with im- | 


punity, just as a savage flies to arms when a mis- 
sionary picks his fetich to pieces. Women are 
far more strongly influenced by these feelings 
than men; they are blinder partisans. and more 
servile followers of custom. Happy are they 
whose mothers did not intensify their naturally 
slavish dispositions in childhood, by the frequent 
use of phrases such as, ‘‘ Do not ask questions 
about this or that, for it is wrong to doubt;” 
but who showed them, by practice and teaching, 
that inquiry may -be absolutely free without be- 
ing irreverent, that reverence for truth is the pa- 
rent of free inquiry, and that indifference or in- 


_ sincerity in the search after truth is one of the 
' most degrading of sins. 


It is clear that a child 
brought up under the influences I have described 
is far more likely to succeed as a scientific man 
than one who was reared under the curb of dog- 
matic authority. Of two men with equal abil- 
ities, the one who had a trutfi-loving mother 
would be the more likely to follow the career of 
science; while the other, if bred up under ex- 
tremely narrowing circumstances, would become 


as the gifted children in China, nothing better 


than a student and professor of some dead liter- 
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STEAMSHIP LIFE—STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
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Our race is essentially slav- 


| 
252 16, 1870. 
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# ‘passage across the Atlantic in one of the large | ee oo 
hi steamersphat ply between Europe and this coun- 
try; thisweek we give several sketches of other | 
scenes t@ be witnessed on every voyage. The 
first repr@sents a group of passengers endeavor- | | 
| ing to wie away the tedious time by sleeping. | | 
— Prejected from the sharp ocean air by heavy | 
shawts_and wr 3; ifaméilyis huddled to- 
gether of on deck. They have no senti- 
\ 
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Own the 20th of March the sorrow- | | 


In the summer and anttumn of 1863 
ful inteliigeace Was to General ‘THoMAsS espevially  distin- 
us ‘of the death of Major-General guished himself in the Chattanooga 
eight o'clock on the 2&th, from a tions Rosrcraxs could never have 
stroke of apoplexy, at San Francisco, concentrated his army at Chicka- i 
hf® post of duty. - ee | mauga, and must have been over-< . 
General THomaAs was.born on July. come in detail by Brace. Rose- , | 
31, 1816, in the county of Southamp- crans would have it that BraGG was ; 
In his early boyhood | in into | 
accepted a subordinate position But Tuomas knew better.. en 
under his uncle, the clerk of the _ the army was finally conceutrated at 
% county, and at the same time com- | Chickamauga General THomas com- : | 
menced the study of law. It is | manded the left wing. which he held _ 2 
worthy of notice that he was a native | in position on the Ith of September, ~ | | 
of Virginia, belonging, as did Gen- retrieving the bagile which Rose- _ 
eral Ropert FE. Lee, to .a wealthy | crans had already given up as lost. 
“and respectable family of that State. In October THomaAs was assigned to ; 
Like General Ler, also, he was sent the command of the Army of the Cum- : 
he graduated_June 30, 1840, ranking | =.= PSS n the Atlanta campaign, early in 
His military career previous to our 3 3 3 After its successful ‘completion Gen- 
Civil War is soon told, Immediately eral SHERMAN, setting out- for his ® 
after his graduation at West Point he : March to the Sea, sent THomas back a 
took part in the Indian campaign in | to Nashville to attend to Hoon, | 
Florida, serving as Lieutenant. He. who had succeeded General, Brace, 
took a prominent part in the Mexican | Hoop’s design was to-compel SHER- 
War, and for gallant conduct in the } MAN'S retreat by a bold-march north- 
» several conflicts at Monterey, on the | ‘ward, looking to the occupation of he : 
2ist, 22d, and 23d of September, Nashville. ‘ 
1846, was brevetted Captain. Feb- .: The result of the battle of Nash- _ 
r ruary 23, 1547, he was brevetted Ma- + ville, near the close of 1564, gave 
jor ‘‘ for gallant and meritorious con- General Tuomas his most cliaracter- 


duct in the battle of Buena Vista.” 

» November, 1860, found Tuomas 
in Texas. General ‘Twices had sar- 
rendered, and Major Tuomas at Car- 
lisle Barracks took command of the 


istic distinction. He will ever be ; 
known as ‘*the hero of Nashville.”. 
His patience before the battle, when 

the wiseacreggat Washington were | 
clamoring for an immediate advance 


44 


Sixth Cavalry, and entered imto~the ; on his part, was not less. remarkable 
+ oo great conflict for the preservation of [xs ; than his tactics on the battle-tield aft- - 
the Union. We do not purpose in {S& *! gr that he had mustered ql his forces 
. : this brief sketch to follow his military 8 : and entered upon the conflict. His 


career during the Civil War in all its 
details. Unlike General Ler, he did 
not consider it his duty to sacritice 
his allegiance to the nation to that 
which he owed to. Virginia. On May 
3, 1861, we find, him Colonel of the 
Fifth Cavalry (the old Second ), in the 
place of General Ler, who. had re- 


victory over Huon was she most com- 

plete victory of the Hoop’s 

forces were utterly demoralized, and . 

the rebel power in thé Southwest nev- ‘ 
er recovered from the blow. For this 3 
THomas was made a Major-General 

in the regular army. : 


17, 
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| Since the close of the war General 
_ signed. He commanded the first Tuomas has been assigned.to depart-~ 
, brigade of General Patterson's ment duty in Tennessee and Kentucky. A; a 


army of Northern Virginia until Au- ? 
gust 26, 1861, when he was made 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS. 
was ordered to Kentucky. - ‘hence- 
forth his career was eminently successful, and | Spring, in January, 1862, he moved forward | eral April 25, 1862, and at the'close of the year.| he was seized with a fit ofapoplexy while attending ~ 
in many respects more remarkable than that 6f | and, after the fall of Fort Donelson, occupied | we find him in command of a corps under Rosky | to business in his office. In less than three hours 
any other Federal general during the war. Nashville. On the second day of the battle of | craNs’s command. In the official repéft of the | after the attack he died. His death is truly a 
General THomas was never. defeated. After | Pittsburg Landing he commanded the reserve of | battle of Stone River General Rosecrans al- | national calamity. As a man and as a soldier . | 
his victory d@er General ZoLLicorFer at Mill | the Union army. He was made a Major-Gen- | luded to General ‘Tuomas as “‘ true and prudent, | bis character is unreproached and irreproachable. 7 


and latterly in California. During the 

few weeks preceding lis death he en- 
joyed remarkably goo¢health; buton 
‘the 28th, at half past five o'clock, p.m., 
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A WOUNDED DANISH SOLDIER. —From a Paintine py Mapame Pace 252.) 
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INFALLIBLE RELICS: 


Ait pien Bre more or less fond of relics. Do 

look with interest on the garments 
of distinguisfied people who lived before us No 
wonder thatthe Romish Church, speculating. on 
all emotions Rnd Weaknesses of the human mind, 
syould have 4d itself of this predilection. 

old and Greeks had their holy 
relies, and sOnte were- almost Roman Catholic ; 
justance, egg of Leda... The Indians car- 
ried on bloody Wars about.a monstrous supernat- 
ual tooth of BuddWa, The Mohammedans pre- 
serve the standard, arms, clothes, beard, and two 
teeth.of theimprophet, In the Christian churth, 
however, we;find no trace of this relic-culture 
before the Emperor Constantine. According to 
the legend, lie saw @®&ross with a victory-prom- 
ising inscripf on in skys and adopted it as a 
standard, e congay d@and became a Chris- 
tian. Fromythat dross becashe the 
syinbol of ‘hrist 

The mothé@r of tha 
ered ‘the trué_cfoss ; 
late papal a&thors. 
however, do pt say 0 
able discovery. . Acq 
only was cid 
crosses of ths two ff 
with our Saviour. 


Wmperor, Helena, discoy- 

yatyleast, we are told by 

jonfemporary historians, 

wword about this remark- 
[dine to the legend, not 

id.covered, but also the 

e who were crucified 

Gere all found togeth- 

er: but as the inscriGon ‘affixed by Pilate was 

net forthcoming, the’finders were at a loss how 
to discover the true cross. ‘The priests, how- 

ever, found a way to solye this difficulty. ‘They 

laid a sick man on one of the crosses, and, be- 

hold! he beqame worse; from which they con- 

eluded that they had struck on the cross of the 

thief who taunted Christ. When the sick man 

was laid on another of the crosses, he became 

much better§ but when he was laid on the third, 

he jumped up quite well, There could not be 

any doubt of which was the true cross after this! 

The graves of the Apostles were likewise dis: 
pres: and the bodios of some of them too.# 


Ver! pious peopl Permaucceeded in entering’ 
into direct comm Ration with the saints. A. 
. for instance, who had 


Wotan at St. \ 
chosen St. th Baptist for her patrons in- 
volied him far threé-Wears every day! imploring: 
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which the Venetians offered in vain one hundred 
The whole wardrobe of éur Saviour, of the 
Holy Virgin, of St. Joseph, and of many saints 
turned up, certified: by ‘Phe holy 
lance was found; with which the Roman knight 
Longinus wotnded the body; also the handker- 
chief of St. Veronica, which she handed to Christ 
to wipe his face when he was on his way to Gol- 
gotha, and on which he left the impression of his 
features. This handkerelief must have been at 
least fifty yards long, to judge from the pieces 
(always certified by Infallibilty) which are shown 
at. ditierent places. The dish of emerald was 
found, which was presented to Solomon by the 
Queen of Sheba, and from which Christ ate the 
Kaster lamb; the water-pots were found from 
the wedding at Cana, and they, were still filled 
with wine.. ‘There exist so many splinters of the 
cross, and so many nails from it, that it is sup- 
posed a.man-of-war does not contain more wood 
and iron. ‘Thorns from-the crown were found 
in great quantity, and some of them bled every 
holy Friday. .The cup from which Chyist drank 
when he instituted: the Lord’s Supper was dis- 
covered, together with some of the bread left 
from that repast. ‘The dice which the soldiers 
used for casting lots fer the garments were also 
found, and.likewise the unseamed tunic. ‘There 
exist tunics at Triers, Argenteuil, St. Jago, Rome, 
and many otlier places. All have a certificate 
. from Infallibility. 
- There were also found infallible shirts of the 
Virgin, as large as carriers’ frocks. Her very 
precious wedding-ring was shown at Perusa, to- 
gether with a pair of very neat slippers, and a 
| pair of very large red slippers, which she wore 
when paying a visit to St. Elizabeth. Milk of 
Mary was discovered in great abundance, and 
}ivine blood—sometimes in single drops, some- 
times bottled. There exist also the infallible 
swaddling-clothes, a very small pair of infallible 
breeches of St. Joseph, and his carpenter’s tools. 
One of the thirty silver pieces, the price of the 
awful treachery of Judas, has also been pre- 
served, together with the rope—twelve feet long 
and rather too thin—by which the traitor hanged 
himself; also, his very small empty purse. Even 
the perch turned up on which the cock crew which 


hin to let her have nly a little bit of his body, : 
hé had noMfarther use. ‘The saint. 
not to her prayers: At last ther 
whan got ‘perate even pious women will 
A@petimes. if have their own way— 
amd vowed oe she would not touch food until 
the saint tuliifed her praver. She kepther yoy 
for seven days. and was nearly at her last 
when she foufd on the altar the thumb o 
saint!) Threg hishops wrapped this holy 
very reverentaa@y in linen, and three drops \of 
blood tell ft —One drop per bishop. 

Some sa ve had several skeletons. That 
of St. Dent ince, exists in duplicate 
at the presed Besides a third head in 
Prague, and in Bamberg. while 
Munich can boast of 
inarkable saint, therefore? had od- 
ies, four heads, and Train 
be otherwise; forseach 
to show for its genuineness a ine 
thenticity from an infallible@ 

Albertus Magnus, Bishop Re 
vora@l a great deal of learning 
about the bodjly appearance of the Moly Vi 
nya to trying to find out what kind of evés am 
hair She had. As the present compiler does 
teel inclined to read the eight hundred Hooke beft 
to us of this gentleman's writings, he’does nor 
know the result of his researches; but, ac¢ord- 
ing t© the spécimens of her hair, testified to by 
popes as genbine, it must have been piebald: 
for the infallible relics of it are fair, red, browns 
and black. 

The most ponderous relic left of the Virgin 
Mary is her hionuse, now in Loretto. This house 
stood once, of course, in Palestine; but, accord- 
ing to the legend, angels carried it to Italy. 
They placed it first at ‘Tersatto, near Fiume ; 
but in the year 1297 they transported it to Lo- 
yeito. It is @ wonderful circumstance that the 
houses of Palestine of the time of our Saviour 


Should have so exactly resembled the peasants’ 


houses in thé neighborhood of Loretto. It is 
enshrined noW in a magnificent church, and 


thousands and thousands of pilgrims flock there, 


to stir their Besaries in the mug of the infant 
(Christ, and « depose a more or less consider- 
sum on the altar. 

The credulity of people in the matter of relics 
realls SUTpasses belief. monk, by name 
Hiselin, traveled in 1500 in Wurtemburg, ex- 
libiting to the faithful a piniow of the wing of 
the Archangel Gabriel.f Who kissed it (and of 
course paid for it) conld not be seized by the 
plague? When stayfig in the little town of 
Aldingen this precious relic was stoleu from 
him. HKiselin, however, was not at a loss; be- 
fore the very eyes of his hostess, he filled his 
empty casket with hay, and exhibited it as hay 
irom the manger in Bethlehem. All the -faith- 
ful thronged to kiss it, and thé hogfess among 
fem; so that the monk whispered, full of as- 
tonishment, into her ‘ear: ‘*Even- you, sweét- 

At the time of the Crusades the world was 
overtlowed with relics. Whenever.a town in the 
tloly Land was conquered, the crusaders looked 
first for relics, as more precious than golden 
vems. . Lewis the Saint made two unfortunate 
crusades, but he comforted himself with the r 
ics he broughthome. ‘These were: some splint- 
ers?*from the cross, a few nails, the sponge, the 
) urple coat which the mocking soldiers threw over 
the shoulders of Christ, and the thorn crown. 
These holy things he acquired for immense sums. 
When they arrived he and his whole court went 
out barefoot as far as Vinc¢hnes to meet them. 

Henry the Lion brought manv relics to Bruns- 


Wick: amung them the thumb of St Alark, for 


startled the conscience of the Prince of Apostles ; 
even the stone with which the evil one tempted 
our Lord in the desert; eyen the basin in which 
Pilate washed his hands; even the bones of the 
ass en which the entry into Jerusalem was made. 
There were even revealed relics from the Old 
Testament which had lain safely hidden vast 
umbers of vefis. For instance: the statf with 
hich Moses patted the Red Sea; manna from 


The belief of the benighted people in these 
ics was so strong that the priests could even 
ure to show, not merely absurdly improbable, 
yanitestly impossible relics ; there once were 
on exhibition, and are even now in some coun- 
tries, such relics as the dagger and buckles of 
the Archangel Michael; something of the breath 
of our Saviour preserved in a box; a bottle of 


the bells chiming at the entry into Jerusalem ; 
a beam of the star which conducted the wise men 
from the East to Bethlehem; something of the 
Word that had become flesh; sighs of Joseph, 
breathed forth when he had to plane very knotty 
boards; the thorn in the flesh which so greatly 
troubled St. Paul. 

In Germany alone there were nearly one hun- 
dred wonder-working images of the Virgin, but 
the most celebrated is that at Loretto, in the 
house already mentioned. It is ascribed to St. 
Luke, and is most carefully cut out of cedar 
wood, and is dyed black by the smoke of many 
millions of wax-candles burned there by pil- 
grims. ‘The next celebrated image is at St. 
Jago de Compostella, where you might have 
seen, but a few years ago, thirty thousand pil- 
grims at once; none of whom dared to approach 
it empty-handed. 


EASING AT A LUNCHEON BAR. 


‘THRE are some persons who enter a luncheon 
bar with a knowingness and a deliberation which 
indicate that they are about to lay out the lim- 
ited space of time available for the luncheon bar 
to the greatest possible advantage. They select 
the best bar,’and at the best bar they select the 
best things. With a cool, critical eye they run 
down the bill of fare, and-with instinctive judg- 
ment make a selection which reflects credit on 
their taste. But if a man is exceedingly busy, 
or very much occupied in mind, he has no time 
for this. Ile has perhaps staid at his post un- 
til faintness, or the gnawing tooth of hunger, has 
absolutely driven him from his work to the lunch- 
eon bar; and thus he has a wandering eye and 
a preoccupied air. He has not the slightest idea 
what he is eating.*whether roast or boiled, joint 
or entrée. He satisfies a brute, canine instinct, 
and retires. Such a man has been known to 
come to a luncheon bar with a pen behind his ear. 
Such a one always brings a note-book, some 

_memoranda, or a pocketful of letters with him. 
Such a one has a business friend with him; and 
they will continue their discussion or negotiation 
in the brief allotment of to re- 
fection. They are probably lean, unwholesome- 
looking men, with bodily disorganization of some 
sort setting in, chiefly because they bolt their 


know of an invalid of this sort, who, in solemn 
repentance for his ill-advised alacrity in feeding, 
has stuck up all over his house inscriptions in 
large-letters, ‘‘ Masticate, masticate, masticate!” 
A judicious man, who knows that he has a great 


deal. of important work to do, and wishes to do 


it inva high state of bodily efficiency, generally 
| comtines himself to a mutton chop and a glass 


Egyptian darkness; something of the sound of: 


food whole, and allow no time for digestion. I- | 


“the 


of sherry, which he transacts leisurely. If there 
is head-work, really requiring attention, a man is 
very careful in his diet. You can not be loading 
two great organs with work at the same time 
without impeding and impairing their action. 
This is a most elementary physiological truth. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Tut Mason & Hamutn Organ Company have just 
issued what they term a Testifnony Circular, which is 
certainly remarkable as presenting such an amount 
of testimony to the excellence of their instruments. 
It contains six large newspaper pages, closely printed, 
and thus includes as much matter as an ordinary duo- 
decimo volume, Nearly one thousand persons, most of 
theme rts inthe matter, testify tothe rare excellence 
of the cabinet organs made by this company. The char- 
acter of the testimony is, indeed, quite as remarkable 
as its quantity. Nearly all the most prominent musi- 
ciaus in the country are quoted ; the principal organ- 
ists, pianists, and teachers of chief American cities 
are among those who say that these are the best 
among instruments of the class. A number of well- 
known European artists testify to the same effect. 


Extracts are given from Paris and London papers | 


which admit that these organs are superior to those 
of European make. American newspapers are equal- 
ly emphatic. But what is, perhaps, even more satis- 
actory, is the testimony of hundreds who have these 
organs in use, as to their working qualities. After 
looking over such a mass of testimony, one can not 
well doubt that the reputation of this company is rich- 
ly deserved. By sending his address to the Mason & 
AMLIN OrGan Co., 154 Tremont Street, Boston, or 
696 Broadway, New York, any one can have a copy of 
this circular sent him gratuitously, postage paid.— 
¥, Evangelist.) 


Tur Prorire have been s0 much imposed upon by’ 
several worthless Sarsaparilias, that we are glad to be 
able to recommend a preparation which can be de- 
tages on as containing the virtues of that invalua- 

le medicine, and is worthy of the public confidence. 
Dr. Ayxr’s SagsaPaRiLia cures when any thing can 


-cure the diseases that require an alterative medicine. 


—[Com.] 


Ser accurate likeness of His ey wed Alexander IT., 
Emperor and Autocrator of all the Russias, 4&-c., &¢., ov 
last page. ‘‘ Russian Braces” are the most popular eus- 
- a vogue, and are made in one hundred styles. 
—[{Com. 


_ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OORE’S RURAL NEW - YORKER, 
since its size was doubled, is the largest and 
handsomest Agricultural Weekly in America. 
without surprise, that its subscriptions are double those 
of any other year.—New York Tribune. 

THE RURAL is the most elegantly-printed, ably- 
edited, widely-circulated, and heartily-welcomed pa- 
per, as a whole, which now finds its way among the 
people.— West Branch (Penn.) Bulletin. 

The Rural New-Yorker is by far the 
largest, cheapest, and best rural, liter- 
ary,and Family Weekly on the Conti- 
nent, as both Press and People testify. 

THE RURAL pays all who cultivate Fruits, Flow- 
ers, Vegetables, &c., even on a small scale (in city, vil- 
lage, or suburb): while to Farmers, Planters, Horticul- 
turists, Stock Breeders, Wool Growers, Dairymen, 
Poultry Fanciers, &c., it is INDISPENSABLE. In 
FAMILY it is highly regarded, its Literary and 
Miscellaneous Departments furnishing CHOICE AND 
ENTERTAINING READING FOR ALL. THE RU- 
RAL is not only superior in Ability, Value, and Vari- 
ety of CONTENTS, but also in Size, Style, and IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. Last volume contained Over Fight 
Hundred The Rin. Every reader of the Weekly 
should see THE RURAL. Only $3 a year—much less 
to Clubs. Great Premiums to Avents. 

Asa New Quarter commenced April 2, 
now is the time to Subscribe and form 
Clubs. t®~ The 13 Numbers of this Quar- 
ter (April to July) sent, On T >» for 
only Fifty Cents. 

Address 


D. T. MOORE, 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all Drugzgists. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use “‘Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 
reliable and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
ared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 


y Druggists every where. 


By reference to the dates given above, it will be seen 
that this remarkable preparation has been before the 
yublic rary years, and the demand for it at this time, 
n all parts of the world, is greater than it has been at 
any former period. No article ever attained to snch un- 
bounded popularity. Thevariousills forwhich the Pain 
Killer is an unfailing cure are too well known to require 
recapitulation in this advertisement. As an external 
and internal medicine, the Pain Killer stands unrival- 
ed. It is for sale by Druggists and Grocers generally. 


CHURCHMAN & ENGLAND, 
FRENCH CHINA 


Decorated Dinner & Tea Sets. |. 
12. MURRAY STREET, 


NEW YORK. | 


FOR FAMILY USE — simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 

Everything. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 

le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHINE CoO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENT WANTED. —A good local ageut 

wanted in every town to canvass for one of the 
best and most popular Famity MaGazines. To an ac- 
tive, wide-awake person, most liberal inducements will 


be given. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


VINEGAR. Wink, sotacces, or Sorghum, 


10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 


F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. } 


‘HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


ye hear, 


AT. STEWART & CO. 


have received, per last steamers, 


TWO CASES 


of 
‘REAL INDIA~ CAMEL'S- HAIR SHAWIS, 


in 
STRIPED, DECCA, STELLA, 
and a few of 
THE RICHEST YET OFFERED, 
at 


Prices Lower than Ever. -” 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FURNISHING GOODS: 


V1Z., 


UNDERGARMENTS, 
SCARFS, TIES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 


&c., &c., &c., 
Greatly Below Former Prices. 


ALT. Stewart & Co, 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. | 


The New Books of the Season 


| PUBLISHED LY | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BR™ Sent by Mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
United Stutes, on receipt of the price. 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joux W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Pros 
fessor of Chetnistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. Ip Three Vols. Vol. 11/. just 

ready. vo, Cloth, $3 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 5v. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. |. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
1é6mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edyes, $1 00. 
(Just Ready.) 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel.. By Amuetta B. Ep- 
wakps, Autor of Barbara's History,” Half a 
Million of Money," ‘‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 


trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanver WrineuE LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, moaeay and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. ith Lilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Clotiu, $1 50. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON ; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philacde!- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America aud 
numerous Illustrations. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $2 0v. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal ofa Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Wittiam Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gan- 
IBALDI. 8v0, Paper, 50 cents. 


NNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraita, 
New Edition. 25th Thousand. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. Se 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Steere, Author of *‘Gardeuhurst.” Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ics 

HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CTURE, as appli- 
cable to the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By Wa. J. Fraco, 
Anthor of ‘‘ Three Seasons in European Vineyards. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MITFORD’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our - 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 

_Contemporaries. . Edited Rev. A. G. K. L’'Es- 
, TEANGE. 2 vgls., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By ALton Author 


cents. 


MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Assort, Author of 


** Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. . 
s by Doré, Dela- 


Elegantly Illustrated from Desi 
roche, Durham, aud Parsons. 
ges, $3 00, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


ELL. A Novel. By the Anthor of * Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” ‘Bound to the Wheei,” ** Martin Pole,"’ &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. aes 


AO OO SOLD. The Wonder ofthe World. The 
Magnetic Time Indicator, or *‘ Dollar 

Watch.” A PERFECT Gem—Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass Attachment, Enameled 
Dial, Silver and Brass works, Glass crystal, size of la- 
dy's watch. Will denote correct time; warranted five 
ears; superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This 
is no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 
6500 sold in three weeks. Only $1 three for $2, 
in neat case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address 
the sole manufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


vo, Cloth, Beveled 


of ‘‘Maggie Lyune.” Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 50 


- 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA; — 


\ \ 
4 
\ 
ey 
| 
an | 
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| | 
the desert; the beard of Noah; a piece of the 
_rotk from which Moses drew water. 
| 
| 
fy) <: OW. 
| 
| | 
| | 
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| REMOVAL. 

Ss. W. GEERY & CO, wil! remove to southeast 
corner of 34th Street and Broadway, Ist of May. 
Importers and Wholesale and Ketail Dealers in ‘Peas, 
Wines, Ciyars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly 1. & W.Geery, © 

Established in 1504. New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

Constantly on hand, a full‘assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues se nt 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desire 


Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


THE BEAVER BRAND 


SILK - FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHBAIRS. 


These GOOWS are distinguished for their silky ap- 
earance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 
Black, which we warrant them t retain @@Ren made 


of the verv-finest material, they positively excel . 


all other Wohatrs ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Mier- 
chants in New York C ity, Brooklyn,and 
the leading cities and towns through- 
outall the States. 

227 Purchasers willknow these Goods, 
asaticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing.a picture ofthe Beaver, precisely like 
the above. W™.1I.PEAKE & 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France,.Belvium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1569... By W. Pemproke Fetrings. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12 -m0, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, 37 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 
HARPER'S PHRaSE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fetripee. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. ‘With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronuncigtion of the 


different Languages. Square 4to, Flexidle Cloth, 
D0, 
Prurtisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New 


Harrer & Brotuers will send the imine works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of he. nited 
States, on receipt of the price. 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


A Journal of Transportation. 


Railroad Questions discussed by Practical Railroad 
Meu. 
lustrated Description of Railroad Inventions. 
Riilroad Engineering and Mechanics. 
tecord of the Progress of Railroads. 
Railroad Reports and Statistics. 
General Railroad News, 
Railroad Elections and Appointments. 
Twenty-four large quarto pages, published every 
Saturday on and after A’pril 2, 1870, 


Address 


advance, 


Every Railroad Man, and every map interested in 
fiilroads, should have it. a-year, in. 


N/KELLOGG, Publisher, 


KEYED ROLLS. any Tub. 
9 SPIRAL 
Best. 
The Cheap- 
om - 
TRY IT, 


‘PROVIDENCE TOOL . 


29 Beekman St., N. Y.] PROV., R. I. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


‘With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on applic ation. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c.. 10 cents, 


ADAMS PRESS CoO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


No. 719 Br oudway, 


Working. 
Has Curved | 


TO CLUBS.--Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Urvide 
These justly- -celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their rep- 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
so wellestablished as to require no recommendations. 
Prices: --Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gould ones. We 
are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $25) 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. A)! onr watches. fu))y guaranteed by specia) 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, vents’ 
and Jadies’sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2to$s. Also, 
— —— of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


or 
; The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—V. ¥. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 
Ofe of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pumerey’s 
Democrat. 


Goods sent by 


expréss to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


Were HES bp the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO., 


of MARION TN. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & co., Jewelers, 


~Call or send fur Price-List. 


40 Hust. 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 
F IRST MORTGAGE BONDS: 
ST.LOUIS , 
AND 


(ST. JOSEPH 


RAILROAD CO. 


THE 


LAST OF THE ISSUE OF $1,000,000. 


NOW READY FOR SALE 
AND | 


DELIVERY, 
AMOUNTING TO_ $250, 000, 


AND ARE- 


“THE ONLY BONDS EVER 


ISSUED BY THIS 
COMPANY. 


They are secured by a first and only mortgage upon 
the entire property of the Company, including Fran- 


. Ireland; in Three Books. 


OOSEY'S ‘*50-CENT"” MUSIC.—Boosex;'s Musical 
Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 1 to 20 Songs in each 
Book, w ith Piano-forte Price 5@ cents 
each. 
Molloy. 
Songs, 


102. Eftrht Comic Songs. 


64. Twenty Comic 
. Twenty Scotch Songs. 


Fifty Songs of 
42. Twenty Welsh Songs. 
38. Twenty French Rumances. 839. Sweaty Moore's 
Melodies. 94. Twenty Celebrated Songs. Eizht- 
Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen Bishop's Songs. 
Eighteen Songs by Claribel, Balfe, &c. 45. Ope- 
ratic Soprano Sougs. 31. Ten Somnambula Songs. 
36. Ten German Songs. 15. Sixteen Songs, Kicken. 
18. Twelve Songs, Selmbert. 20. Twelve Songs, Doni- 
zetti. 12. Fifteen Songs, Beethoven. 13. Twelve 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 3. Fourteen Songs, Verdi. 
». Twelve Songs, M. W. Balfe. 1. Twenty Songs, Men- 
delsgohn, &c. 83. Fifteen favorite Duets. 16. Twelve 
Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each Book cents. To be 
had of all Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
free. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, > i # 


OOSEY’S “50-CENT” MUSIC. — Boosen's 

sical Cabinet. Piano-forte Numbers in oper 
exch containipg from § to 20 pieces. 50 c#hts each 
Book. 113. Schumann's Album. 100. Schurhann's 
twenty-two pietes. 122. Chopin’s Waltzes. 109. Beé- 
thoven's forty-five original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg*s 
six Fantasies. 1421. Sydney Smith's Pieces. ,99. Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus and Momens’ Musicales. 82. Bey- 
er’s twelve National Anthems. 84. Kuhe’s eight Fan- 
tasies. SS. Heller's Promenades d'un Solitaire. $7. 
Leybach’s six Fantasies. 79. Ten popular ieces. 
Heller's twelve short pieces. hn’s Songs 
Without Words, complete in three Nos. . Mendels- 
sohn'’s Music to Midsummer Night's ‘Deena: 19. Brin- 
ley Richards and Osborne’s twelve pieces. 9. Ascher’s 
nine original pieces. 8. Verdi's twenty-five Gems. 16. 
Ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. Twelve — 
pieces. Vincent Wallace’s Six Fantasies. 
50 centseach Book. To be had ofall Book and Music 
sellers. Complete catalogue free. 

OOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


The reputation ofthe NOV, 

ELTY JOB PRINTING- 
m PRESS is thoroughly estab- 
Nshed, as meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
press, with which to “do your 
own printino,” and as being 
second to none for the use o 

aeneral Job Printers. Many 
‘© printers are using them, and 
find them most admirably 


chises, Rights of Way, &c., and at the safe rate of | 


$13,800 per mile on a complete and equipped road in 
successful operation. 

Trustees for the Mortgage: Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York. 

This Road connects St. Louis with 
St. J oseph by the most direct and the 
shortest route. 

They are Coupon Bonds, in denominations of $1000, 
payable (Principal and Interest) in Gold, in the City 
of New York. 

The Principal is payable 25 years from November, 
156s, in Gold. | 

The Interest, at the rate-of Six per Cent. per annum, 


is payable Ist of May and November in each year, at | 


the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, free of tax. 

We are authorized to offer these Bonds for sale at 
and accrued interestin Currency. Wedoso with 
a full knowledge of the perfect security upon which 
they are issued, and with this knowledge we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend them as a safe and reliable in- 
vestment. 


TANNER & CO., 


No. 49 Wall Street, | New ‘York. 


M ADAM FOY’S 


N ED 


m™ Is just the article seeded by every 
Se lady who consults 


HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stautly being received from all parts 
Mm of the country. 

Lady Agents wanted in every dour 
tr of the United States. 

H: ARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, . 


Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Cony. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, S RHEUM, DY. SPEP- 
a CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 

BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, 


‘please send and get your money. No failures for 12 


years. Over 16,000. Certificates on hand. 
FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
$1 a Bottle. Send for Circulars. 


\ ONDER! WONDER !—My MAGIC COM- 

POUND will force the beard to grow on the 
smoothest face, or hair on the baldest head, in twenty- 
one. days in every case, or money refunded. Sent by 
mail, »,bortpald, for 50 cents a single package, or five for 
$1. Address | I. F. JAGGERS, Box 2743, St. Louis, Mo. 


}MPLOYMENT._¢200 month with Stencil Dies. 
4 free. S.M.Srencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


$25 A DAY! 40 new ‘articles for Agents, 
Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


| finding them great aids to their business. 


adapted for job work. Many young men have bought 
them, and are doing all the printing for the house 
which employs them, thereby materially adding to 
their salaries. Tracers and MAaNUFacTURERS are 
Principals 


of Schools are finding them v useful assistants ; 
and boys are finding ‘them adever ailing source of 


| instruction, pleasure, and profit. Most lade of fourteen, 
| with one of these presses and a few dollars’ worth of 


material, are perfectly capable of doing all the print- 
ing for their father’s business, and will be thereby 
| gaining ooo Prices of Presses, $15, 
| $30, $32, $50. Send for falkdescriptive fliustra- 
ted ym rnd with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and colored printing 
done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, 
&c., to BENJ. 0..-WOODS. Manufacturer, 351 
Feprrat St., Boston, Mass., dealer in every descrip- 
tion n of printing materials: or to the following Agents: 
Cc. C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New- York; 
KEL LY, HOW & LUDWIG, 917 Market St., Phil- 
—— Pa. : KELLOGG, 63 West Van Buren 
Chicago, 


— 
> 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
lig on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 

. $25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 
Taking the Oath. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Agents! Read This! 


\ TE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expegses, or allow a 
large commission, tosell ournew wo 1linventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


MI. CLAY & CO., manufacturers, by pro- 

¢ Jacobi's system of galvano- -plastic iron, of plates 

for use in the fine arts, bank-note printing, &c. ; ten 

times as marable as copper. 


Box 4950, 45 Liberty St., New York. 
5200 per Month guaranteed. Agents wanted 
in every County in the U.S., to sell Buck's 
farelar Alarm. Price $5. Sells on sight. Address 
G.H. BECKER & CO., 482 North 3d St., Philad'a, Pa. 


ARING, CORING, Borg SLICING MACHINE. 
Four turns to an apple. Sold at stores. 
D. H. W HITTEMORE, Mfr., Worcester, Mass. 


QTEEL : SHIRT COLLAR, superbly enameled white 
(English), 50c.;: American, Snow White, $1. Mailed 
on receipt of price. HENRY GUY, 79 Nassau St. 


\ D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N.Y.,f fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Haryr’ 8 Weekly ‘and Bazar. 


S90) A DAY! Business new. Forcirculars and sam- 
ples, address J.C.RAND & CO., BiddefordsMe. 


MENTA SEMIN ARY, Amenia, N.Y. 


Term begins 


April 19. S. T. Frost, A.M., 


$6 


Principal and Prop’r. 


SACO NOV ELTY CvU., Saco, Me. 


138. Twelve Songs by Arthur S. Sullivan and _ 


Taphers in all the large cities of America, 


r 
The Best Monthly 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PULLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, 


“A complete Pictorial History of the imes.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper's Werk ty is an illustrated record of, ard 
a commentary upon all the important ever ts of the 
time. 
and local intere-t.. ‘The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Ilustration, 
and the Publishers are also | largely indebted =~ tog 

urope, 
and the East for prompt and valuabie contributions. 

As a Literary Harrver's WEFKLy is recog- 
nized as the only ill ustrated ne wspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrer’s consti- 
tntes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, apd Miscellanegus topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new stury “MAN AND WIFE,” by 
the Author of Woman in White,” Name, 
Armadale,” -and “*The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4, 0) for each single subscription will be fur- 


nished with the froma the commencement of 


this story to the close of 1870 
Published Weekly, with profuse Hustrations 


The young lady who buys a sinzle number of Har 
PEE's Bazak is made a subscriber-fur , 
life. Y. evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a etitcess the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journa!- 
ism, and is recognized as the bes st and most attractive ° 
family paper everissued. As an ilhistrated chronicler 
of Fushiou it is without a nivalin this gountry. Bra 
arrangement, involving gteat expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jours 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simullanevusly with their appears . 
auce in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographic: al sketches, and Gus<ip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest: No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for. this journa. 
the victory’which it has wou'so rapidly, and which it 


£0 well deserves. 
In th® Namber for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cruptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 


the A Author of “Cord and Greese,” “ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Miustrations. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 
er. 

1, notin this country alone, ’ 
but in the English langua; ze. —The Press, Phila. 


Harper's: Magazine, 


The May Number completes the Fortieth Vol. of Har- 
PER'S Macazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been dueto the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for ite pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of En@lish and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 


| ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 


tre atment of its papers upon scieutific ‘subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics: and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 


Due attention is al-o civen to topics fespecial 4 


new one has been added, viz., the Mouthly Scientific - 


Record. The elements ypon ‘which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will stil! continte to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to eulance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER'S MaGazine contains from fifty toone hund- 
red per cent. more mattey than any similar perioeical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them tv 
treat fully of all the topics enibraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted ip asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 


favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in ” 


the past. 
Published Monthly, with profuse Illustraticns. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


Harper's MaGazine, anes PAY $4 00 
Harper's WEEkLy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’ 8 MacazinF, Harper's Weekry, and Haxrrr's 
Bazar, to one address, fur one year, $10 vO; or auy 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazineE 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-vearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied wifh 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Week.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 

ostage. 

P The Volumes of the MaGazrxe commence with the 
Numbers for Juné and December of each year. Sub- 
sc: iptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Nambers will be sent 

The Volumes ofthe Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subseriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

When the subscriber's address is to be chanved,. 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary t» give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting, by ‘mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Ordér or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING In Harper's 
Harper's Manrazine.—Whole Page, $250: Half Pace, 
$125: Quarter Page, $70—each, insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, ¢2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
& Bazar.—$1 00 per Lihe; Cuts and Display, 


$125 per Line—each insertion. 
A Ww EEK paid agents in a new business. P 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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